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ELECTRIC: riJGHTriDN^TOP OF TH E WORLD 

The Great Knot of Paris 

The world waits for. Peace, and .Peace waits for the world. 

The Peace;Cjonferenee has to unravel the hardest knot ever tied' 
in Europe.. The tragedy of this world,'a wise man said, is not the 
conflict between Right and Wrong,.but between Right and Right'. 

It is the conflict between Right and Right that delays Peace.' 

France has suffered incredibly ; in money and men she is poor in' this hour oi her redemption. 

She feels that she should have abundant compensation from the nation that has wronged her. 

Italy, on coming into the war, was promised by the Allies certain ports for her security. 

Now the French and Italian claims conflict with President 
Wilson’s famous Conditions of Peace, and there is raised the whole 
difference between the English-speaking point of view and the 
Continental point of view. Between them rises a gulf, and it is 
this gulf the Peace Conference must bridge if it is to save the world. 

The chief points of the difficulty are explained elsewhere on this page 



SOLDIER OF BRITAIN AT ARCHANGEL-EQUIPPED FOR THE ARCTIC FRONT 


THE GREAT WAR AND THE HEN RUN 


SURPRISE FOR 
THE AIRMAN 

XIPHIAS OF ESSEQUIBO 

Men in the Clouds Must Beware 
of Him 

X IN THE AIRMAN’S ALPHABET 

\Y is flic Wolf that Red Riding Hood saw ; 
X is the Xiphias with sharp-pointed jaw. 

What is a xiphias ? To most of us 
he is what X stands for in the nursery 
alphabet, and also lie is a sword-fish ; 
but he is how a very great surprise, for 
our flying men'must beware of him ! 

The ■ governments of the world arc 
agreeing upon air routes for the flying 
men, and one of the routes suggested 
for our own fliers is British Guiana. 
The authorities point out that the great 
river Essequibo will, naturally be the 
roiite_\vhicU men .will bo tempted to 
follow ; therefore flyers are warned 
that if they meet-'with an accident and 
fall into it, they will be at the mercy of 
sword-fishes with which the river 
abounds. Was there ever anything more 
incongruous than that a man from the 
clouds should be in peril from a fish ? 

Torpedoing a Ship 

The position is much like that of the 
flying-fish reversed. The flying-fish is 
driven out of the water by the ravenous 
tunny ; it rises into the air on its finny 
wing-like pinions, skims, and planes for 
hundreds of feet, and is then snapped 
up by a seabird lying in wait for it. 

' But about Master Xiphias, one of the 
most awful savages of the' deep. He 
has this in common with.the airman, 
that, when near the surface, he hoists 
his long dorsal fin into. the. air and uses 
it as an aerial propeller or sail. But he 
is a savage, from 12 to 15 feet long, 
with his upper jaw continued into a bony 
sword a yard long! He plunges this 
terrible weapon into a whale of a sea- 
bather, into a giant cod or a 500-pound 
tunny, or even- into a ship. Perhaps 
lie cannot help doing that any more than 
a rhinoceros can help tearing up thorn 
bushes and butting down acacia trees ; 
perhaps it is without any particular 
motive ' that the - sword-fish attacks 
vessels and torpedoes"them. . 

Sword 22 inches Long 

As the xiphias attacks whales with 
such ardour, it is arguable that when lie 
goes full tilt at the hull of a ship he 
mistakes the vessel for a whale. At any 
rate, lie attacks'the ship,'.. ; ’i_ . 

One of these swords penetrated 13 
inches of solid timber before it snapped ; 
then xiphias went bis way; disarmed, 
leaving bis weapon in the liull of the ship. 
In the British Museum is a sword driven 
22 inches into the side of a ship. " 

So, as’ these fearful fislies swarm in 
the Essequibo,'it'is well that sky-climb¬ 
ing airmen who feel disposed'to descend 
in a seaplane should be warned.' - They 
will have to remember that, ' in the 
Airman’s Alphabet, Essequibo, as well 
as X stands for Xipliias. E. A. B. 


. There, is .food .for. a philosopher’s 
reflection in'the' poultry-run. Originally 
the only poultry were the wild fowl of 
the jungle. Man domesticated them,' 
evolved new breeds, increased tlieir 
numbers, and distributed them all over 
the world. Eggs could be had at a half¬ 


penny.; ; good birds'for half a crown. 
The war changed everything’ 7 Poultry 
culture almost ceased. Homes .were 
destroyed,' food became short, animal 
enemies were permitted to increase un¬ 
checked, and the poultry population of 
Europe decreased by 180 millions ! 


WHY PEACE WAITS 
SO LONG 

NATIONS AND THEIR 
POINTS OF VIEW 

Trying to Avoid the Seeds oi 
Future Wars 

; By Our Political Correspondent 

The world is anxious and impatient 
at tlie slowness of the Peace Conference, 
but that is -not strange, for of the 1 2 
chief states present at the'Conference 
each' except the American Republic, 
has its own special interests to care for. 
and the Republic is deeply ebneerne l 
with ideas, if not interests, of its own. 

The two great questions,causing delay 
have been the claims of France east 
of Lorraine, and of Italy on the Adriatic. 
Sea,’and the Clash of these claims with 
President Wilson’s idea that Peace nu-.sl 
leave no unjust gain which will be a 
growing grievance in the future until it 
causes another war. 

The Mistake of the Last Peace 

Germany made that fatal mistake 
when she tore the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine from France in 1S71. The 
sense of that great wrong filled Franc; 
with a passion to have it righted, and 
now she has won back her lost provinces. 
They had been a source of danger to the 
peace of Europe for over 40 years, 
and tlie world has dreaded a repetition 
of the blunder. 

The French claim, however, that the 
wilful destruction by the Germans of 
their Northern coalfield has made the 
cession to them of the German coalfield 
in the Saar valley an act of just repara¬ 
tion—at least, until Northern France 
is'restored. But the Saar valley is as 
truly German as Alsace and Lorraine 
were French ; and the principle fof 
which President Wilson has contended 
is that there.shall be no annexation of 
unwilling populations. 

Trust the League of Nations 

As for Italy, she lias been promised 
by Britain , and France possession of 
ports.on the Eastern side of tlie Adriatic 
Sea whicli'she-thinks necessary for her 
safety. " Her; own coast bn the Western 
side lias not one port in which her ships 
can be safe, while flic Eastern side 
abounds with shelters for a possible 
enemy against whom she would be 
almost defenceless. But inland of these 
Eastern ports arc Jugo - Slavia '.and 
Serbia, each with a natural right to 
reach, the. sea, and tlieir peoples halve 
the coast itself with tlie Italians. 

\ These arc the clashing interests so' 
difficult to "settle; and the problem is to 
settle them without sowing the seeds of 
bitterness which always lead, to wars. 
If all nations will trust the League of 
Nations alb will be well; but the pity is. 
that ho nation can quite trust Germany 
yet, and those who live; next door to her 
are naturally more anxious than those 
of us who have a channel or an ocean 
rolling between. J. D. 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOOS 

Stories of Our Captive Wild Beast Friends 

CAMPAIGN MONKEYS OF BAGDAD AND SALONIKA 

FROM OUR ZOOLOGICAL CORRESPONDENTS 

The Children's Newspaper has appointed 
correspondents at the chief Zoos of the United 
Kingdom,, and they will keep us informed of 
Ihe activities of our annual friends in the 
gardens where they are happy'captives. 

Births, Arrivals, and Deaths 

London Zoo 


Four coypu rats have just been born. 
Coy pus * are large aquatic rats that 
come from South America, a fully- 
grown rat growing about two feet long, 
exclusive of its tail. 

They arc experts in swimming, tlicir 
hind legs being webbed, and serving as 
paddles. Beneath their long, coarse and 
brown hair is a layer of soft fur, which is 
greatly in demand in the fur trade, and 
used principally for lining coats and 
mantles. This fur is known as “nutria,” 
after the Spanish name for the otter. 
The covpu usually makes its home in a 
burrow in a river bank, this being about 
four feet long, and ending in a dwelling- 
room-measuring two feet acKiss. If the 
river bank is not steep enough to make 
a burrow in, the animal builds a nest 
in the shape of a platform among flic 
reeds. Travelling showmen are very 
fond of exhibiting this animal as a 
monster sower-rat, " which \yas cap¬ 
tured in the docks after, having killed 
several dogs and attacked, numerous 
people.’1 

OLD INHABITANT OF-ENQLAND 

Two spotted hyenas have lately arrived 
The spotted hyena is known also as 
the laughing hyena on account of the 
curious mugh-likc cry it utters when 
annoyed or excited. - ' - \ 

it is the largest and strongest of alt 
the hyenas, an adult measuring ns.much 
as six' feet from the tip of its nose to the 
end of its tail. Owing to the hind legs 

■ being very small in proportion to the 
lure legs,'the animal progresses in a 

. very ungainly and shuffling manner. As 

■ the.usual food of the hyenas consists of 

• carrion, the creatures prove very useful 



The Egyptian with his Basket of Geese 
From the Wall of a Tomb 

in disposing of refuse which, if left 
exposed to the sun, would soon turn bad. 
Unfortunately, however, they 7 will also 
attack domestic animals, and even 
sleeping human beings. 

The jaws and teeth of the hyenas are 
more powerful than those of any other 
carnivorous /creature ; and they-can 
readily crunch up the shin-bone of an 
ox. In former days the-spottedTvyena 
was an inhabitant of England. 

CAT WITH 15 NAMES 

A leopard-cat has recently been added. 

This cat is found in South-East Asia. 
Its coat is prettily decorated with spots 
and stripes. These markings, however', 
as well as tire colour of the coat, vary 7 
so much in different individuals that 
the animal has received '15 different 
scientific name's, various types having 
been mistaken for different beasts. The 


leopard cat dwells amid the forest 
regions and feeds on small mammals and 
birds. Although no larger than a 
domestic cat, it is fierce and untamable. 

A BRONZE AND QOLD COAT 

Three monauls have arrived. 

The moriaul is also known as the 
irnpean pheasant. The hen bird is 
inconspicuously coloured with varying 
shades of brown ; but the plumage of the 
cock bird is more gorgeous than the 
peacock’s, the feathers gleaming in the 
sunlight with bronze, gold, and purple. 

SILVER PHEASANTS 

Seven silver pheasants have recently 
arrived. ' 

Although originally a native of 
China, the silver pheasant'may now 7 
be regarded as a domestic bird, inasmuch 
as it has been bred in captivity 7 for over 
a hundred years. Wild individuals do, 
of course, still exist in the original home, 
but these are far outnumbered by those 
reared under artificial conditions. 

As with all pheasants, the cock bird is 
much more beautiful than the hen. His 
face is red, a long, blue-blaclc crest 
decorates his head, and his white 
plumage is wonderfully decorated with 
finely pencilled lines. Silver pheasants 
1 become very tame, and are exceedingly 7 
quiet—a trait in their character that 
renders them far more suitable for 
keeping in the neighbourhood of bouses 
than our noisy cocks and liens. The 
birds that have just arrived at the Zoo 
were bred in France by the. Carrier 
Pigeon Service. W. S. B. 

Spring Wakes Up the Animals 

Belle Vue, Manchester - 

The animals in the Manchester Zoo 
live in a park of 70 acres. The Zoo 
began in the reign of William UV\. as a 
little inn in a field, with other.fields all 
round it. Now the city is all roimd.it. 

Spring brings new activity to the 
animals and birds. The bears, which, in 
their Northern homes, would have 
hibernated through the winter, have 
been coining out only to feed, while the 
Polar bears have turned a dirty grey 
through shirking a bath. Our climate, 
so, mild in comparison with their own, 
gradually 7 makes them “ soft,” and 
they eventually avoid their winter bath 
like a timid boy 7 , and remain gloomy 
and grey till they 7 take to the water 
again in spring. ■> 

. , THE BAGDAD MONKEY 

At Belle Vue, one of the water- 
bird^ is a newcomer, an Egyptian goose, 
which the Greeks called by a name 
meaning “ fox goose,” not because it 
cats foxes, but because it is so cunning 
a bird. Tomb pictures show that this 
bird was 'common in the land of the 
Pharaoh's 4000 years ago. 

Two monkeys, each with a history 7 , 
are .among the new arrivals at Belie Vue. 
The first monkey is a callithrix, named 
from a Greek word meaning “ beautiful 
hair.” It was caught near Suakim, on 
the Red Sea; it went through the 
Egyptian campaign with our soldiers, 
and travelled on to Salonika, where, 
after much fighting, it was taken by its 
airman-master to Italy. 

The Second of the new monkeys is an 
Indian rhesus monkey, -which, ac¬ 
companied the artillery 7 from India to 
Mesopotamia. It was present at the 
capture of Bagdad, and was wounded 
in. the'fight for the'town. ,It is very 7 
tame; it “salaams” at a word, and 
submits with good grace to being washed. 
This is uncommon, for monkeys do not 
like other people to put soap and water 
on their faces. . But when the. keepers 
go into the cages to clean lip, what 
romps the monkeys have on their own 
account with the soap and water and 
brushes ! They 7 delight in a splash if 
left alone, like boys in a river. G. J. 


INVENTORS & IDEAS 

New Things Just Patented 

By our Patent Office Explorer 

A BOAT WORKED BY THE WAVES 

One of the most ingenious ideas just 
patented in London is a boat worked 
by the waves. The boat is made in 
sections, connected together but flexible, 
and these give to the ups and downs of 
the waves. The motion operates a 







series of -air-compressing or hydraulic 
pumps on each section, as shown in the 
picture, and these generate electricity 
which drives tire vessel. 

A NEW BED WARMER 

The newly invented 
bed warmer consists of 
a wire cage, containing 
two electric lamps con¬ 
nected with the current by a flexible wire. 

PNEUMATIC KNEELING PAD 

This consists of a 
wooden box-frame con-, 
taining a rubber bladder 
in a feit cover, which I 
can be blown up with 
the bellows from a bole in the side. 

A PAIL THAT WILL EMPTY 
WITHOUT TILTING 

This pail has a cork plug 
in the bottom,' worked by a 
handle at the top. Useful 
-for-milk and other liquids. 

A CUSHION FOOTWARMER 

Instead of the ugly 
and hard iron footwarmer 
we have here a cushion 
arrangement,fitted on top 
of the iron, vessel that 
is filled from time to time with-hot water. 


A MECHANICAL WINDOW CLEANER 

An apparatus for cleaning high 
windows witiiout a ladder. It 
consists of a pad fixed by springs 
and hinges on a long, telescopic 
handle that can be lengthened 
or shortened at will. The pad 
gives to the window, the spring 
keeping it tight up to the glass. 

A WRITING PAD THAT REMAINS 
ON YOUR KNEE 

. This has a strap 
that can be fast¬ 
ened round your leg 
when you are writ¬ 
ing in a railway car¬ 
riage or motor-car. 

A MACHINE TO FELL TREES 

. This is a port- 
1 e,m. .. able apparatus 

kWVil with a saw 

™Vii working back- 

wards and for- 
NU 5 wards, that will 
saw down a tree in a very short time. 
The only machines hitherto have been 
elaborate fixtures. This will wheel about 
from tree to tree. 

EASY CRUTCHES 

So many ex-soldierS now have to use 
crutches that numbers of 
inventors have settow T ork 
to improve these. One 
patent is for a top filled 
with pneumatic chambers 
to ease the pressure on 
the armpit. Another patent 
places a lump of cork in 
the foot of the crutch covered with a 
metal plate to give spring and resiliency^ 

ATHLETIC boots for all 

A sole - plate, with 
spikes,.that straps on to 
a boot like a skate, and 
transforms walking boots 
into athlete’s boots. 


A RESERVOIR FOR A NIB 

A little indiaTrubber 
reservoir which fastens 
on to a nib enables any 




C; B. FRY’S LETTERS 
TO MATES 

6. On Discipline 

• My dear Mates, Nobody and no body 
is of any use without discipline. 
Nobody without discipline can himself 
do anything great. No body without 
discipline can be a • body at all, iiu the; 
true sense of a unified society or com¬ 
munity, or ship or regiment; much less 
can it do well. 

What is discipline ? Many people, 
think it consists in doing what one is 
told, whether one likes it or not, for fear 
of a punishment. But that is a very 
crude and inadequate idea. 

My definition of discipline, which I 
try to make my ship’s company under¬ 
stand and live, is--" organised unselfish¬ 
ness.” What I mean by organised 
I will tell you in a minute. You all- 
know what unselfishness, means. 

Secret of the Army 

In a Navy or Army 7 , or any fighting 
force, everybody from top to bottom, 
knows beyond question that discipline 
is absolutely vital. All know that; 
indiscipline means disaster for each, 
and all. Under stress of. danger and 
difficulty 7 , discipline is the one sheet 
anchor. Hence, in fighting force's no one 
questions the necessity 7 . They all see 
that if discipline cannot be obtained by¬ 
good will, it must be obtained by fear. 

No ’ Navy or Army has ever yet • 
obtained good discipline by good will 
alone, because the" weaker brother” 
is too frequent. But why was it that 
our new Armies in the war could be 
trained and put in the field and found 
so gloriously efficient after only 7 : a few 
months’ training ? . ; 

Simply because enthusiasm, 'patriot¬ 
ism, and national danger, clear for all to 
see face to face, gave the commanders so 
large a ready-made supply of “ good- 
qvill discipline ” that men- who, in 
ordinary times,, would ha ve taken , years 
to become battalions, got there in a few 
weeks; That is “lifts whole, secret. ; 

Need of Discipline Everywhere 

Now, in peaceful societies—schools,* 
business firms, churches, and so on—tlid 
desperate need 'of discipline is .not so 
apparent: indeed, it is scarcely seen. 
The penalty - of indiscipline does not 
hit us in the eye. We acknowledge, 
perhaps, the necessity in theory 7 , but 
we vaguely feel that the day of reckon¬ 
ing is. afar off. But this is a delusion. 

There is precisely the same need of 
discipline, for the sake of efficiency and 
good work,- even though the penalty is 
not apparent. An undisciplined school 
is ■ no good ; an undisciplined business 
firm is no good ;. an undisciplined 
church cannot do its work. There is no 
doubt about this : it is true. C. B. F. 

CONTINUED NEXT- WEEK 




pen to be transformed into a fountain-pen. 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Reuter mean ? The ap¬ 
pearance of this word, pronounced roiter, 
at tiie end of a newspaper telegram 
means that the news comes through the 
famous newsagency 7 founded by Baron 
Reuter, which has correspondents all 
over the world. 

What is the Royal Academy ? An 

association of artists—painters, sculp-. 
tors, architects, and engravers—who 
hold every year at Burlington House, in 
London, an exhibition of works of art, 
and support a school of art. 

What is an Assize ? A court held 
outside of London by 7 the King’s judges, 
who travel from county to county on 
eight circuits, to try criminal and civil 
cases. Formerly the assize brought the 
King’s justice to people who locally w£re 
under the rule of the lord of the district. 

What is the Vatican ? The Vatican 
is the palace in Rome where the Pope 
lives ; but the term often refers to the 
Pope’s Court, as lie has never given up 
his claim to be a temporal ’ ruler over 
Rome and the adjoining country 7 . 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAPS OF THE WORLD 



PACIFIC 


Philippine' The day is close at. hand when 

islands v the Philippine Islands will be 

granted independence by the 

United States 




Persia is asking for a 
closer friendliness with 
England 

Where They Are Harvesting 7 

They are harvesting wheat in MfixiCO, 
cocoa in the West In&ieS, and sugar 
in India 



mmmmk ^ 


NEW 

ZEALAND 


ALL THE WORLD OVER THE WORKERS ARE RETURNING FROM THE FIELDS OF WAR, STIRRINQ WITH DEMANDS FOR A HAPPIER LIFE 


SHOWING TIME EVERYWHERE, WITH HARVESTS AND NATURAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF VARIOUS AREAS 


The Shadows Lighten a Little 

The war-cloud lias lifted somewhat in Eastern Europe. The 
Bolsheviks are losing rather than gaining ground in Russia, what¬ 
ever may be the effect of their secret burrowings in the disturbed 
countries on their Western border; and the progress of peaceful 
understandings between the new nations that are re-making the 
map of Central Europe appears to be a little more assured. 


Russia 

T lie Bolshevik movement seems to be losing ground from a military point of view 
except in the South, where Odessa has been abandoned hy the Allies, so that 
they may co-operate better with Rumania ' 


Rumania 

The position is easier in Rumania. The Hungarians are less likely to 
attack, and the Bolsheviks will find the river Dniester an impassable barrier 


W_S\ 


Hungary 

Hungary is acting through its Bolshevik 
government in close agreement with 
Russia 


Poland 

It now seems probable that Poland may 
obtain a clear way to the sea by Danzig 
being made a free port 


Bavaria 

Bavaria has turned Bolshevik in its 
capital, Munich, but the peasants are 
opposed to the change 


Spain 

Spain is the first neutral country to ask for 
admission to the League of Nations 


Jugo-Slavia 

Jugo-Slavia, or Croatia, is in close 
alliance with Serbia, and is still hoping 
to get a commercial outlet to th e 
Adriatic Sea. 


Italy 

Vesuvius is in a state of eruption, in 
sympathy with Elbtirz 





The North Cau¬ 
casian Republic 
is now quite free from 
the Russian Bolsheviks 


THE FACE OF EUROPE—SHOWING THE STORM-CENTRES IN THE CRISIS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
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WOMEN OF 
MURMAN COAST 

Medals for Bravery on the 
Arctic Front 

FIGHTING THE RIVER ROBBERS 

The Murman coast, to the west of the 
White" Sea, is tlic"only part of northern 
Russia that is ice-free in winter, it is 
through this belt of coast, where the" Gulf 
Stream, sweeping round the North Cape, 
takes off the winter chill, that, we are 
able to reach and feed our little-army at 
Archangel, holding back the Bolsheviks. 

Here we have enlisted about '4000 
native auxiliaries from ■ the district 
■known as Karelia, and 1500 Finns from 
farther south ; '-.and well have they 
served us, though recently the Finns are 
said to have become‘troublesome. They 
hold the railway line and communica¬ 
tions midway between the open Murman 
Sea and ice-bound Archangel, where 
most of our British troops in Russia are 
stationed. • . 

The Karelian auxiliaries, commanded 
by an officer of tlie i Royal Irish, include 
women helpers, who are playing-their 
part in such a way that two’ of them 
have been awarded our Military Medal. 

They were poling a boat-load of pro- 
. visions tip a stream—the commonest 
way of travel in that water-logged 
region-—when out front a side stream 
-dashedthree river robbers in a canoe, to 
•seize the rations in the women’s boat. 
Undaunted, the brave and faithful 
women stood firm, pole iii hand,' struck 
..the, robbers out of their canoe, and 
brought their boat-load safely through. 

FLYING MAN AND HIS 
PIGEON 

How It Saved His Life 

1 , Ensign Finch, an airman of the 
American navy, owes his life to his 
carrier pigeon. 

'Flying over the Atlantic, Itis petrol 
became exhausted before -he . could 
reach- land, .and lus seaplane, fell and 
lloat.cd helplessly as night was approach¬ 
ing. His pigeon, his sole companion, 
was His only hope of signalling for help. 
He attached to the bird's leg an alu¬ 
minium message cylinder with this 
appeal: “ Down, ten miles west of snb- 
marine chaser, at 4.15 p.m. No gas.” 

Nearly seven hours later’ the bird flew 
through the open window of a bedroom 
in a seaside hotel at Atlantic City, and 
fell exhausted on the floor. A -naval 
officer in the hotel realised at once the 
,, full .-meaning of the message—that out in 
the darkness of the night a fellow officer 
was floating, lost, and in imminent peril, 
and he swiftly roused his comrades along 
7 the shore, so that patrol boats with 
searchlights were sent out. » . 

At length, drifting and . waiting, the 
young officer was found, not too much 
overcome to telephone orders to the 
hotel to feed with its favourite food the 
faithful bird that had saved his life. 


BRAVE FEAT ON A SHIP 

The King’s Silver Medal for bravery 
has been given" to Mr. John Nicol, chief 
engineer of '■ the ss. Themistocles, of 
Aberdeen. A five broke out in one of 
the coal bunkers of the ship when there 
were 1000 invalid troops on board.. 

Only one man at a time could creep 
into the bunker to play the hose on the 
flames, and no one could remain move 
than a few minutes because of the 
escaping gas. Two men were, overcome 
while in x the bunker; and Mr. Nicol, 
though suffering severely front the gas, 
rescued them by creeping past - 200 
Ions of coal and dragging them out. 
The coal, if disturbed, would have 
fallen and buried them all. 

The Children’s Newspaper salutes 
Fnginecr. John Nicol. 


THE FALCON TURNS 

• •/» 

A Bird Attacks a Man 

-V farmer at Goring, near Reading, 
has just had evidence of the magnificent 
courage of a wounded falcon. The bird 
swooped down from the clouds to seize 
a, pigeon he had shot, but itself received 
a disabling ciiarge from the farmer’s gun. 
The marksnflin endeavoured to capture 
the falcon, but the bird, regarding attack 
as. the safest form of. defence, boldly 
assailed him, and three times sprang at 
his face. The farmer was driven off, 
but at last killed his antagonist, which 
proved to be a fine young female 
peregrine falcon, with a spread of’ four 
feet from tip to tip of the wings. 

Our birds of prey, almost exterminated 
before the war, have increased in the 
keepers’ absence; golden eagles have 
trebled in number, buzzards are rela¬ 
tively common, sparrow hawks are seen 
again, harriers are on the wing, and 
indeed the whole tribe of winged enemies 
of rats, mice, and .sparrows, .the farmer’s 
greatest foes, har e slowly regained their 
place in the scheme of life. 

This wounded falcon exactly meets 
the unconsciously comical description of 
a certain creature by a French natural¬ 
ist : “ This animal is dangerous, for, 

when attached, it defends itselj ! ” 


RAT COATS FOR LADIES 

A veterinary inspector declares that 
100 rat skins used for lining fur coats 
would be equal “to the lining of a 
hundred-guinea coat. Rats now do 
/r5,000,000 worth of damage in a year. 

FRIENDS MEET AGAIN 

Two friends went, to the war from 
New York. Each thought he saw the 
other killed. One wrote home that he 
was at the funeral of the. other. And 
the other day they met in New York! 

THE ONLY WAY 

The only real joy of life, said John 
Ruskin, is work. The Prussian Minister 
of Finance agrees. Prussia is poor, he 
told the Prussian Parliament. “ We are 
bent and beaten,” he .said, “ but not 
dishonoured. Our only path of re¬ 
demption lies’in plain, honest work.” 

IS SILENCE CRUEL? 

Speech is silvern and silence is golden, 
the copybooks have told us ; now the 
Law Courts have been asked to decide 
whether silence is cruel. The question 
arose in the case of a taxi driver who 
would not speak to his wife. The 
magistrate decided that he could not 
legally call it cruelty. 


News From Everywhere 


Gathered by 


tAM i 


There are 3350 war-widows in Kent. 

Bavarian poachers have shot 70 game; 
keepers since the revolution. 

A million and a quarter frozen sheep 
are awaiting shipment from Australia. 

The Ford motor-works in America 
arc arranging to employ 1,000 wounded 
soldiers. 

The Russian Bolsheviks admit 
officially that they have executed 3300 
of their countrymen. 

Butterflies nine inches wide - from 
wing-tip to wing-tip have been collected 
in China. 

- The British Government printing 
works printed during the last two years 
548,000,000 forms for public use. 

Over 200,000 mustard-gas shells, made 
in America too late for the war, have 
been dropped into the Atlantic 500 yards 
deep. 

The representative managers of London 
schools have passed a resolution asking 
for the prohibition of the sale of alcohol 
to young people under 18. 

We have now 700,000 war pensioners, 
of whom 1435 are blind, 10,000 deaf, 
24,000 without a limb, and 128,000 with 
an injured limb. 

It is suggested in Kensington ihat a 
register of landlords should be kept at 
the Town Hall showing to whom the 
land and houses belc-ng. 

The great steamship Aquitania made 
nine trips to America during the war,, 
and brought on an' average more than 
6500 troops at each trip. 

. The French Government is minting. 
90 million nickel coins instead of copper, 
each pierced with a hole to prevent 
it being mistaken for silver: 

As the Lord Mayor’s chaplain passed 
a group of Bradford children the other 
day he heard one say, " There goes the 
‘Lord Mayor’s Charlie Chaplin 1 ” 

Sea trips from Glasgow to St. Hilda, 
the remotest of the British Isles in the 
Atlantic, will be resumed this summer— 
a sign that the. mines have been cleared. 

Thirteen . Canadian . towns have 
adopted by-laws in favour of '-building 
inexpensive houses with, public money, 
the total outlay being a million pounds. 

As a result of newspaper publicity,. 
Jack Cornwell’s mother’s pension has 
been more than doubled. Publicity 
ought not to have been needed in such a 
case as this. 


THANKS TO THE LITTLE FISHES 

Malaria being largely spread by 
mosquitoes, the mosquitoes are being 
kept down in certain parts of America 
by the use of enormous numbers of 
minnows. The minnows eat the larvae 
of the mosquitoes, and so prevent 
millions of them from being bred. 

ICELAND GROWS 

The full facts about the last volcanic 
eruption in Iceland are now known. 
A new promontory has been formed 
four miles long by one mile wide. It 
is strewn with glacial fragments, some 
100 feet square ; and the whole of this 
new area of Iceland territory represents 
a weight of two hundred million tons. 

PICTURES DRAWN FROM MEMORY 

The Royal Drawing Society', which 
lias been holding its thirtieth annual 
.exhibition at the Guildhall Art Gallery 
in London, aims at the encouragement 
of drawing from memory of things seen. 
The object must be closely observed, 
even by the youngest child, fixed in the 
mind, and then reproduced according 
to the memory of it that remains. - In 
this way observation of artistic effect 
is encouraged, and the mere copying of 
detail is avoided, the picture being re¬ 
created out of the mind. We give 
elsewhere a number of interesting 
drawings from the exhibition. 


A horse which went through the whole 
of the war in France, and was sent back 
bearing the label “ Please give me a 
good home,” has been sold for 142 
guineas. 

The Thames Angling Preservation 
Society, restocking the river above 
Twickenham with fish, put in nearly 
200,000 last month, chiefly roach and 
perch. 

■ The Belgian Government is taxing 
the Drink Trade heavily, and proposes 
to stop the sale of liquor by the glass 
and to limit tlie quantity allowed-to be 
stored on premises. 

The Swedish Red Cross is offering to 
receive for four months, as farmhouse 
guests, 600 children who have suffered 
in health through the war. The ex¬ 
penses of travel will be paid. 

One of the difficulties of demobilising 
the army and clearing up the accounts 
of each soldier is that there are thou¬ 
sands of the same name— C>,ooo John 
Smiths and 2,000 William Browns. 


A PLOUCHBOY’S OFFICE 

The death is announced of Mr. F. W. 
Woolworth, the ploughboy who founded 
the “ Five Cent Store ” in America. He- 
began business' in one room with a 
capital of /60, and when he died he 
employed 25,000 people, and had a 
yearly turnover of ^15,000,000. His 
offices in New York are shown on page 12. 


POWER FROM THE 
SANDS 

NATURE COMES TO THE 
HELP OF MAN 

Opening Up New Oil Supplies 
GREAT WEALTH OF CANADA 

By our Scientific Expert . . 

One more example comes this week 
of the marvellous way in which Nature 
yields up her powers to man just when 
he seems to need them most.: 

Stored away in the earth are.all the 
raw materials man needs as civilisation 
proceeds. Man, has only to find them 
and use them. Take the great strain on 
our fuel resources today.- ; * 

The needs of the world are so great 
that there has never before been such 
a strain on industry, and therefore, on 
fuel, which means power. 

While stupendous efforts have been 
made lo discover new sources of fuel, 
two vast sources have lain, dormant— 
the great shale oil-fields of Norfolk and 
Devon, containing oil equal in value to 
all the. gold in South-Africa"; and .the 
wide tracts of bituminous sand in Canada. 

The Sands of . Athabasca 

Shale oil contains sulphur, which, on 
burning, produces a corrosive acid that 
ruins engines or boilers,, and so lias 
defied the scientist and engineer; 
bituminous sand has . been neglected 
because it was hundreds of miles away 
from any means of transport. 

The scientist. has now nearly solved 
the problem of extracting the sulphur 
from shale oil, and the engineer is fast 
building a new railroad which wili 
enable the oil from the sand to be 
delivered to industrial centres. These two 
■tremendous problems are being solved at 
a time when the demand ior oil becontc-s 
-of paramount importance to us. all. 

In " the neighbourhood of the Atha¬ 
basca Lake, in the province of Alberta, 
Canada,...enormous quantities of black, 
viscous:sand are to be found. Some¬ 
times they. are. near the surface of 
the ground, sometimes in streaks a- 
little , below. The. sand, is more sticky 
near the surface, because the light 
spirits it contains have evaporated, 
leaving only.the heavier oils.. As we go 
deeper down the sand- appears, more 
wet, and contains all grades of oil. 

Waiting for a Railway 

Many reports have been published 
about the sands of. Athabasca—its 
properties have, been known for some 
years ; but it exists in a mountainous 
and almost unapproachable district, 
where transport is slow and difficult, 
and, despite tire vast wealth that has 
lain there,- nothing could be done to 
exploit it. But a new railway is being 
built through the province, and when 
transport is available Hie ■ bituminous 
sands will come within reach of the chem¬ 
ist, arid hundreds of millions of tons of oil¬ 
bearing material will await his treatment. 

How will the oils be. extracted from the 
sand ? The sand, on being heated in a still, 
will give off petrol, then paraffin, then 
a heavier oil suitable for engines, then 
lubricating oil, and afterwards vaseline, 
pitch, and coke. The crude oil’can, if 
necessary, be run through pipe lines to 
some convenient place where the refinery 
is, and there split up into grades. 

The Drain on Oil Supplies 

In Canada; agricultural work is grow¬ 
ing at a rapid pace, and nearly all 
modern agricultural machines will be 
driven by oil. The expansion that is 
taking place everywhere would be a 
big drain on our present oil supplies; 
but these bituminous sands of Athabasca 
should provide all the oil wanted by 
Canada, and greatly relieve the position 
in the oil world. The efforts now being 
made to distil the shale in Norfolk and 
Devonshire will, it is to be hoped, help 
onr own country in the same way. T. B. 
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Dog and Sheep. By Mary For ster-Knight 


Black and White By Margaret Stockdale, ag^ 6 


The Children s Newspaper 


GIRL ARTISTS AT THE 
GUILDHALL 

Pictures Drawn by Children 


Dancing Girls. By Ursula Livett, age 17 


Sir Roger de Coverley. By Ursula Livett 


Imps. By Mary Forster-Knight, age 16 

PICTURES FROM ROYAL DRAWING 
SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION AT LONDON 
GUILDHALL. See page 4 


Blaze of Light in Arctic Night 

ADVENTURES NEXT DOOR TO THE POLE 

How Two Little Puppies Stopped the 
Last Chance of Wireless Telegraphy 
CAPTIVATING STORY OF AN EXPEDITION IN CROCKER LAND 


_ . 5 

LIFE ON AN ENGLISH 
SCHOOL FARM 


News comes slowly from the Poles; 
the hurly-burly of the modem world 
is of no account there! The slow- 
going, quaint-looking, but often sterl¬ 
ing little Eskimos who live within the 
Arctic Regions will see more of the. 
outer world when the flying men 
take their engines Farthest North, 
but this ice-bound world to which 
Captain Amundsen is preparing to 
go is still for most of the year a 
dark and desolate land. Now that 
the war is over a piece of North Pole 
news comes which is well worth 
telling, however late it is. 

It is the story of the setting up of 
a complete electric generating plant 
within a few hundred miles of the 
North Pole. It was working there in 
the early days of the war, away in 
Crocker Land, n degrees from the 
Pole. It is strange to read of this 
little group of men, with an author, 
a scientist, a. doctor, and a cook, 
building their little . house round a 
tank, lighting up the darkness of. the 
Arctic night so that distant Eskimos 
must have stared in wonder, making 
the house so warm amid the ice that 
they had to throw ice in to cool it! 

The Eskimo’s Load 

All these things were happening 
ii degrees from the North Pole 
while the Germans were coming on in 
the early days of the war; and the 
story is just told by Mr. J. L. Allen, 
a member of the expedition, in one of 
the electrical papers—the General 
Electric Review. 

The expedition was shipped north¬ 
ward in a sealing ship, the Diana, and 
disembarked at Etah, in Greenland, 
on the stony refuse of a retreating 
glacier, where there were four or five 
Eskimo houses. The little men helped 
the voyagers to carry their equipment 
ashore, and amazed them by their 
strength. One Eskimo coolly walked 
up the beach with a load of nearly 
threc-and-a-half hundredweight slung 
on his back. 

The expedition built a house round 
the huge 300-gallon tank which was 
a chief part of its equipment; the 
house'was 34 feet square, the living- 
room in the middle, and bedrooms, 
photographic room, electrical room, 
and workshop ranged around. 

The Wrong Label 

When the complete plant had been 
installed, one of a 1000 cases of 
liquid fuel that had been taken out 
was broken open, the engine tank was 
filled, and an attempt was made to 
start her by turning a crank, as it is 
turned when a motor-car is started. 
The engineer began vigorously whirl¬ 
ing the crank, but nothing happened. 
He was followed by the geologist, the 
zoologist,'' the doctor, the cook, and, 
last of all, the strong Eskimos, but 
still nothing happened. It seemed 
as if all their elaborate preparations 
were of no avail. Everything seemed 
in order, yet the engine would not go. 

At last the engine was primed with 
ether from the doctor’s stores, and 
then she went merrily, but ‘ she 


stopped again the moment the ether 
was exhausted. In the end the tank 
was emptied and another case was 
poured in,, and then it was discovered 
that the first case-had been filled with 
kerosene, wrongly labelled !. An odd 
little adventure to begin with ! 

The machinery now ran well, and 
the whole establishment was. soon a 
blaze of light in the midst of', the 
Arctic darkness, one big lamp burning 
at the front' door serving as a beacon 
for the Eskimos who came to see the 
new wonder from many miles away. 

The Tank Problem 

The house was warmed by the spare 
heat that had been generated by the 
electrical machinery, but it had been 
built, after the Arctic fashion, to keep 
in all the heat, and soon the whole 
place became so hot that every door 
and window that could be opened had 
to be flung .wide, and chunks of ice 
thrown into the 300-gallon water- 
tank around which the 'rooms had 
been built. So the Arctic darkness 
and cold both lost their terrors. 

Outside the house, some distance 
away, a lighted shelter had been built 
for the Weather Bureau instrument; 
and this the Eskimo visitors found a 
very convenient place on which to pile 
their sledges, above the reach of their 
hungry dogs, who otherwise persisted 
in eating the sealskin lashings of their 
masters’ property. 

The expedition tried to establish 
wireless communication with the world 
outside, but' did not succeed. There 
was no elevation of sufficient height 
to.serve for the erection of a receiver 
for messages that might be sent from 
afar, and the winds were too strong 
for kites to be flown. So a movement 
was made to a neighbouring island, 
the generating plant being transferred 
and set up there. The problem was 
how to remove the 300-gallon tank, 
around which the house had been built, 
and finally it had to be cut into halves 
with a chisel before they could get it out. 

The Last Kite 

But on the island, after all, the wife¬ 
less could not be established. The 
kites could not be kept up high enough 
to act in a sustained way as receivers 
of the calls that might be vibrating 
through the polar atmosphere, and ill 
luck attended them. They were 
smashed by the winds, they collided 
together in mutual destruction, and 
the very last Rite of all came to the 
most ignominious end. Taken away 
into the icy solitudes to forward the 
inarch 'of science, the final hope of the 
expedition, so far as wireless tele¬ 
graphy was concerned, was destroyed 
by two cheerful Eskimo puppies, who 
made a bed of it and left it a wreck ! 

Still the party did not wholly fail. 
They spent two years in scientific 
observation, and all the while kept 
their generation of electricity going 
for domestic purposes; and the light 
they flashed into the wintry nights 
from mainland and island will long 
remain a talked-of memory among 
the Eskimos whose home is next door 
to the Pole. 


. Feeding the Chickens 


Straw for the Cows 


Getting Ready for a Drive 


SCHOOL CHI LDREN AT WORK AT MISS 
ISABEL FRY’S WENDOVER SCHOOL 


Learning to Be Useful 
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The Great House of a 
Great People 

None of us will ever forget 
these years in which this land of 
ours has seemed so well worth 
dying for, but what we have now 
to remember to do is to make our 
land worth living in. 

It is the most beautiful land 
on earth. It is the birthplace of 
liberty and the cradle of peace. 
It is the treasure house of know¬ 
ledge and the temple of thought. 
Not once nor twice but many 
times it has been the fortress and 
the saviour of the world. 

There are lands with vaster 
spaces than these little islands ; 
• there are lands with nobler land¬ 
scapes, broader rivers, greater 
heights. But there is no land so 
homely as this, so comfortable, 
so friendly ; with all the dignity 
of a thousand years of greatness 
and all the closeness of a brother. 
There are no country lanes like 
ours, no green fields like ours.; no 
heather so springing, no hedge¬ 
rows so gay, no gorse so golden, 
no roses so red. A dear little 
land is ours. 

And yet in this great little 
land there are millions of people 
crammed in houses that ought to 
lie burned. They live in narrow 
streets where the sun never 
shines, in dark and stifling rooms, 
sometimes in garrets •and some¬ 
times in cellars; and the very air 
they breathe is fouled. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
houses are more like graves to 
die ill than homes to live in ; 
we have allowed ’them to stand 
until they Tire tumbling down. 
In a great city, like York, in 
the very shadow of the great 
cathedral there, a man was found 
rapidly dying of consumption in 
the kitchen where his wife and 
children live and take their 
meals. It was the only place 
there was for him to lie in. All 
over this country people die for 
want of room to live ; for want 
of sun and light and air and space. 

Now the war has .made us 
ashamed of it all, and great 
things are going to happen. The 
beginning, of shame..is. jthe begin¬ 
ning of pride, add we shall make 
this land a land to be proud of 
yet. The Government is arrang¬ 
ing for eight thousand million 
bricks. We are going to build 
them into houses, so that when 
we all grow up we may hold our 
heads high as we walk about in 
Shakespeare’s land, for these 
millions of people who now die 
slowly in their slums will have 
houses fit to live in, with little 
gardens round them, and the 
wind blowing in at the windows, 
and hot and cold water running 
through, and the sun peeping in 
through the blind. 

A proud little, land we shall 
really be then—the great house 
of a great people. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

© Fleetway House," Farringdon Street, London- 

aboue t/fe hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



frimnw mouse 


The Americans Win 

'TMiere is a friendly jealousy between 
the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race, but the Ameri¬ 
cans certainly wjn in their last story 
against us. The Englishman quoted, 
with great pride, the old saying that 
ours is an Empire on which the sun never 
sets, and the American drawled out 
quietly, “ Well, I guess that is because 
God will not trust you after dark." We 
can forgive him for that. 


How to Civilise the World 

T i will never do to let the .pessimist 
-*■ know the facts: what would his 
pessimism do then, poor thing ? But 
for those of us who know that man has 
come up out of the pit and is climbing 
to the heights here is a capital true story. 
It is told by a famous man who was 
travelling on the Congo. He came 
across an enlightened Congo - Chief 
hard at work developing industry and 
agriculture and lifting his people to a 
high, wholesc me, peaceful life. Yet this 
chief had never known his mother, and 
according to the barbarous custom of 
his people he should have been buried 
alive in his mother’s grave. A mis¬ 
sionary saved him from this fate, put 
him to school, and made him what he is. 
That is the wav to civilise the world.. 


a 


The Loafers 

A ,T veil trouble is being caused througb- 
out the country through the abuse 
of •■the Government’s plan for relieving 
unemployment after ■ the war. About 
a million people , are receiving a sub-' 
stantial allowance from the' State as 
long as they have nothing to ’do, and 
immense numbers of people arc refusing 
to work because it pays them better to 
be idle! A taxpayer found a young 
man loafing on a playing field and in¬ 
vited him to work. “ Well, you see, 
sir,” said he, “ the Government gives 
me eqs. a week for doing nothing, and if 
you give me 36s. I am working a week 
for 73., and it’s not good enough.’’ 
Another boy has been fined for gambling 
with this State allowance, and there is 
no doubt that the abuse of this grant 
lias built up an army of loafers. Some¬ 
thing will have to be done. 


The Two Crossings 

QojiEiiODY has pointed out that 
Columbus first began to talk of 
crossing the. Atlantic in the year in which 
printing was brought to England, and it 
is interesting to find flying men talking 
of crossing the Atlantic in the year in 
which printing gives the children their 
first newspaper. Nearly four and a 
half centuries bridge these two events, 
What will be happening at the end of 
four and a half centuries more ? 


Proverb ol the Dav 



Memorandum for the Peace Conference: 

All is lost that is poured into a cracked bowl 

The Pessimist - . 

'"I'UJtKE is ''still a, .pessimist. He is 
*, Lord Cheylesmore. He was pre¬ 
senting the Challenge Shield for which 
sixty thousand Empire boys have shot 
at Bisley. Lord Cheylesmore took the 
opportunity of saying to the boys -that 
fie did not believe wars would ever 
.cease. We beg to differ. There was 
once a man who said that ships would 
never sail, and trains, would never run, 
and men would,never fly. There was 
once an old lady who saw a giraffe at the 
Zoo and 'cried aloud, “ I don’t believe 
it! ” There was once another old lady 
who watclic-d George Stephenson trying 
to get his engine to go. Watching it 
standing there, she cried, “ It will never 
go”; watching it go,, she cried, “ It 
will never stop ” ; and, watching it stop, 
she had.no words left. We often think 
of her, and we present our old lath' with 
much respect to Lord Cheylesmore. 

© 

I counsel thee, if thou ha«1 a trusty friend, 
go to see him often, because a road which is 
seldom trod gets choked with brambles. 


To the Little Lady in Kensington Gardens 

We hope she is happy; she must have looked like a dream of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in that burst of spring sunshine, with Peter Pan and the fountains. It 
was T. B. of the Weekly Dispatch who noticed her, and wrote these pleasant lines. 

I; passed you in the Flower Wall;, 

* , With your fur cap all awry ; 

You viewed me and my terrier 
With a not unfriendly eye'. 

You waved a silver rattle; 

I almost raised my hat. 

But Nurse drew your attention 
■To a black and woolly cat. 

surveyed the sawdust creature 
ith a disconcerting stare ; 
yon slightly squinted " 

’ a lock of curly hair. 

Then suddenly you dimpled, 

- You crowed aloud in glee-; 

For some mysterious .reason 
You laughed, I think, at me. 

And the music of your laughter 
. With me for ever stays, 

While a fragment of your sunshine 
Still brightens dreary days,' " 




Do Animals Grieve for 
Lost Friends? 

In his interesting book on the intelli¬ 
gence and emotions of animals, Professor 
Romanes detains us only for a few 
moments with cows and bulls, because, 
apparently, they were too commonplace 
to study. But now comes a story from 
Essex which he would have rejoiced to 
know, the story of a herd that mourned. 

A cow died, and remained where it 
had Iain down under a tree, until a cart 
could be obtained to take its body away. 

All that day, the herd, comprising an 
old bull, several cows, and some calves, 
roamed near the spot, approaching from 
time to time to smell and lick the side 
anti face of the dead cow. When a cart 
arrived next morning; The herd slowly 
drew near and watched the procedure 
with hanging heads and “ an indescrib¬ 
able expression, which: seemed half¬ 
questioning and half-sympathetic, in 
their eyes.” 

While the body was beings raised into 
the cart, the bull and seven cows went 
up and licked the animal’s face. When 
their dead friend was eventually carried 
away, they stood watching it to the far 
side of the meadow, through the gate, 
and vjntil the cart vanished. Then they 
w-ent to the spot where the cow had lain 
and anxiously smelled all round it. 

The cow shows her love for a calf by 
licking it ; this herd showed their love 
for their dead friend in the same way. 


TIP-CAT 

Standing, in his own light; The man 
in the moon. 

® ® ® 

In its best days the Dual Monarchy 
called itself Austria-Hungary 7 but since 
it had a reverse it lias become hungry 
Austria. . 

® , ® 8 

The height of respectability : A top 
hat. 

® @ ®- 

. What is the difference between a. 
viper and a boy doing sums ? One 
is a small snake, and the other is a little 
adder. 

® ® ® 

Canon Drummond denounces the Jazz 
as a dance “ for low niggers.” Evi¬ 
dently lie considers that everybody who 
learns it should be on the black list. 

® ® • ® 

The finishing touch : Tipping the 
waiter. 

. ® © ® 

Economists are horrified at the rate 
of our national expenditure, and insist 
that we must 
-retrench. But 
that is what 
ivve have been 
doing for 
years. Instead 
of digging ourselves 
into more holes, it is 
time we dug ourselves 
out. ■ • 


A club secretary tells 
us that “ almost all 
tennis clubs suffered 
PETER PUCK vfatiy during the war.” 
WANTS TO KNOW ^ 1S known that 

Why people don't during the war nobody 
live in caravans i! could stand the racket, 
there are no honses 







Little Willie has been protesting that 
he was ignored when his father abdi¬ 
cated. “ I was passed over,” he says. 
The Allies, who would like to have him, 
complain that he was not passed over. 


A Child’s Prayer for Happiness 

Let Thy po^'er be known, O Lord, through¬ 
out the earth. 

Let the wrath of nations be scattered and 
the powers of evil broken; let tire tumults 
of the world be turned to Thine own ends, 
that freedom and. love, and justice and mercy, 
arid the happiness 'that", comes with these'may 
spread throughout all lands. 
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PUZZLE OF THE 
■ADRIATIC-PORTS 

A Great Power and Her 
Little Neighbours 
ITALY & HER COAST DEFENCES 

By-Our International Correspondent in Europe 

It lias often happened that, after 
winning wars, Allied Governments have 
quarrelled among themselves. 

The latest example before the Great 
War was the dispute which arose in 
ip! 3 between Serbia, Greece, and Bul¬ 
garia after these three nations had 
beaten Turkey in iqi i. They could not 
agree about dividing the land which 
they had taken from Turkey, and they 
actually fought among themselves. 

There has already been fighting be¬ 
tween those who were Allies in the war, 
but happily only here and there, and 
not on a large scale. Every effort has 
been made to keep the peace between 
Italians and the Southern Slavs in 
certain territories of Eastern Europe 
which,are claimed by both. 

The Biggest Race in Europe 

The Southern Slavs are often called 
the Jugo-Slavs, Jugo being the Russian 
word meaning “ South ” : it should be 
spelt Juvo, for that is how they pro¬ 
nounce it. These people are of the 
same race as Russians, Poles, Serbians, 
and Bulgarians. This'Slav race is the 
most numerous race in Europe. As 
many as v^o,000,000 people belong to it. 

Where it came from, and why 
it is called “ Slav,” are matters about 
which learned men still argue. Our 
word " slave ” is known to bo con¬ 
nected with the Slavs, for they were 
sent to many countries as captives by 
the Germans, who' supplied the slave 
markets of Europe iii the Dark Ages. 

Gradually some of them emerged 
from their unfortunate state of subjec¬ 
tion, founded powerful States, and 
created a noble art and literature. But 
there were still a large number who 
could not free themselves from the 
domination of other races. The Turkish 
Empire contained a great many Slavs ; 
it is hard to say whether they were 
worse treated by the Turks or by the 
Austrians, who were continually fighting 
with Turkey. Sometimes they were 
under one ; sometimes under the other. 

Broken Promises of Austria 

For a great many years before it 
came to an end the Austrian Empire 
had included millions of them, and.it was 
these who became known as the Southern 
Slavs. They had mostly been joined to 
the Empire not by conquest,; but by 
treaties, which gave them certain rights 
of governing themselves, rising their 
own language, and so on. But the 
rulers of Austria did not observe these 
treaties. They robbed the Slavs of their 
liberty, and therefore made them dis¬ 
contented and eager for an opportunity 
to break away from the Austrian 
Empire and to found an independent 
State of their own. 

This opportunity came when Austria 
.was in difficulty during the Great War. 
If people are justly treated by govern¬ 
ments, as the South African Boers were 
by the British Government, they are 
towers of strength in time of trouble. 

The world marvelled to see the Boers, 
who had fought against us in 1900, fighting 
side by side with us in 1914. No one 
was surprised when the Southern Slavs 
turned against Austria, because all the 
world knew' how unjustly Austria had 
treated them. ; 

The leader of the Southern Slavs in 
the period which went before the Great 
War, the man who did more than any 
other individual to prepare the break¬ 


away from Austria which happened 
during the war, was a bishop. -His 
name was Sirossfnayer. 

lie. was'a man of sturdy character as 
well as wise’discretion. He came of ft 
peasant family, and, being a clever boy, 
was educated by his parents’ sacrifices 
and his own exertions for the priesthood. 
He never lost his peasant sturdiness. 

When the Emperor Francis Joseph re¬ 
buked him for a fault of which he had 
been falsely accused, he replied; although 
he was a guest at an Imperial reception : 
“ My conscience is clear, your majesty,” 
and walked out, 

A Secret Treaty Comes to Light 

False accusations were common 
against Southern Slav leaders. A num¬ 
ber of them were tried, found guilty of 
treason, and sent to prison. Not long 
afterwards it was discovered that all 
the documents produced to prove their 
guilt were forged, and the Emperor 
was obliged to order that the prisoners 
should be set free. 

By such shameful means the Austrians 
tried to terrorize their subjects, but it 


FLOODS THREATEN 
THE MINES 

Will the Rains Put Out 
Our Fires ? 

The coal-owners of South Stafford¬ 
shire are becoming very anxious about 
the flooding of the mines, partly owing 
to the rainy season. Should their fears 
come true, the coal shortage will be more 
acute, and the heavy rains, it may be 
said, will be putting out our fires. 

They complain that during the past 
year they have been raising 52 tons of 
water for every ton of coal, and that the 
cost is more than they can afford. They 
suggest that it is possible that the whole 
coalfields may be flooded, and the best 
seams made inaccessible. They would 
like the country to share the expense of 
pumping out the water. 

This is clearly a case for coping with 
the difficulty on a, large scale in a com¬ 
prehensive way, such as would be far 


“WHERE AM I?” 
FROM THE CLOUDS 

Hoav a Lost Airman Will 
Find Himself 

WONDERFUL USE OF WIRELESS 
IN THE AIR 

By our Aerial Correspondent 

Out. of the wireless system devised 
for trapping U-boats and Zeppelins 
have been developed means of piloting 
aircraft by wireless. 

Submarines and Zeppelins used to 
send wireless signals to their shore 
stations, and these signals were picked 
up by two wireless stations on the 
Engiish coast, built at a great distance 
from each other. The known distance 
between the two English stations then 
became the base line of a triangle, and 
the other two sides of the triangle 
were easily calculated, each operator 
measuring the varying distance from 
which the German signal was received. 

The operators at once communicated 
to each other by a land telephone and 
together worked out their two sets of 
calculations, and drew the entire tri¬ 
angle, with the result tliat at the apex, 
where the two new lines crossed, the 
German submarine or airship was to be 
found. This was all done in a minute or 
two, and British flying boats, flying 
machines, and light warships were imme¬ 
diately directed to proceed at the highest 
speed to the apex of t he wireless triangle. 

How the Plan will Work 

The great U-boat trap off Felixstowe, 
known as the “ Spider’s Web,” was 
worked in this way. By practically the 
same method one or more of the flying 
machines flying the Atlantic Ocean 
will be guided over the waters. At 
intervals the pilot will send out a 
wireless signal. This will be picked up 
by widely separated coast stations and 
by any battleship operators within 
wireless range. Then a new pointing 
instrument will swing in the direction 
from which the message is being re¬ 
ceived. Again the triangle between two 
receiving coast stations and the signal¬ 
ling machine will be plotted out. 

Within five minutes a message will 
be sent by wireless to the navigator in 
the machine, informing him exactly 
what was his position at the instant he 
sent his message. The pilot will mark 
this position on his map, and signal 
again.' So a flying man, lost in the 
clouds, will find out from the earth the 
exact spot lie occupies over the Atlantic. 

Rule of the Road in the Sky 

British aerial experts have now made 
complete rules of the air for their own 
country and for international approval 
at the Peace Conference. 


THE PIED PIPER OF PETROGRAD 



The Pied Piper of Hamelin lured the children from the German town which broke its word 
and would not pay his bill. 

The Pied Piper of Petrograd is luring Russia and her children to destruction. 


only made them more determined to free 
themselves, and in the war they did all 
they could to hasten Austria’s defeat. 

The Allies were glad of the help of the 
Southern Slavs, and made a promise to 
them that they should have a State of 
their own after the war. It was not eaSy 
to get the Italian Government to agree 
to this, for Italy had long kept a covetous 
eye on large parts of Europe which the 
Southern Slavs intended to take into 
their State. Now at the Peace Con¬ 
ference the Italian delegates claim these 
territories, basing their claim upon a 
secret treaty made when Italy joined 
the Allies in 1915, and also upon the 
fact that numbers of Italians are among 
their inhabitants. What the rulers of 
Italy want is to have all the shores of 
the Adriatic Sea, so that their navy 
may be supreme in those waters. 

The great mass of the Italian people 
would, no doubt, be glad to settle down 
•peaceably with the Southern Slavs, 
but, as usual, the ambitions and anti¬ 
quated ideas of politicians have pro¬ 
duced complications—and the People, 
all.of us as welLas Italians and Southern 
Slavs, are likely to suffer. 11 . F. . 


easier if the Government owned the 
coai, and worked it for the advantage 
of the nation as a, whole. 

Water, above or below ground, takes 
its own course without regard to pro¬ 
perty rights, and should be controlled 
with an equal freedom ; but that is 
impossible where there are manv owners, 
some of whom are free from the dangers 
that come to others. 

For the Government to give help in 
money here and there -is an unscientific 
way of dealing with a serious difficulty, 
and a broader and sounder method is 
needed. The appeal of the coal-owners 
is an admission of the failure of private 
ownership in face of one of the. com¬ 
monest of mining drawbacks. 

NATIVE FRIENDS OF CIVILISATION 

The French gift of governing .less 
civilised peoples has, just been shown 
in the part of Morocco under their .pro¬ 
tection. A rebellion, which broke out 
in the Tafilct region during the war, has 
been suppressed entirely by loyal native 
troops. The whole campaign was planned 
and carried through by a native chief 
who realises the benefit of French rule. 1 


Aerodromes are divided into three 
zones, marked by white strips by day 
and ground-lights at night. Airmen 
must land in the left zone, and start 
from the right zone ; the middle zone 
will he a running ground in which landing 
machines will come to a standstill. 

When a red flag is flying on an 
aerodrome, pilots must descend in a 
circle to the right; when a blue flag is 
flown they will circle to the left. After 
leaving the ground machines must fly 
straight for 500 yards to prevent col¬ 
lisions, and no tricks in the air will be 
allowed within a distance of 1000 yards 
or a height" of Gooo feet. When two 
aircraft approach, each must keep to 
the right. 

There will be a standard test for pilots 
of all nations, and machines plying for 
hire will have to pass a series of ex¬ 
aminations, beginning with drawings 
of the design, before the work is started. 

Five letters on tne wings will enable 
the craft to be known Irorn afar. The 
first letter will be the national mark of 
the country ; the other four will denote 
the private ownership. Every group 
of letters will contain at least one vowel," 
1 to make a pronounceable word. E. W. 
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A SCHOOL DEBATE 

Should the Coal-Mines 
Belong to the Country ? 

■ Resolution : That the time has come 
when the coal-mines should belong to 
the State and be worked for the good of 
the whole nation'and not for profit. 

John Citizen : I move that this school 
agrees'with the resolution, and I will 
give three reasons. , . 

First, the coal never ought to have 
'been, owned by private persons. The 
minerals which, with the land, are the 
foundation of the country’s wealth, 
were not placed where they are by any 
human'action, and should have been 
reserved' for the common good. ‘If 
buried money is found it belongs to 
the State now, and.coal is buried trea¬ 
sure. A bad beginning was made when 
it was treated as private property, and 
it has led to bad results. 

These bad results are my second point, 
which is that the private working of 
mines lias been a failure. . Coal is now 
worked by 1500 bodies of owners in a 
wasteful way.. They compete with each 
other in buying what'is needed to work 
the mines, and so send up the price of 
what they buy, and that raises the price 
of coal.' The State could buy cheaper. 

Many of the poorer owners have not 
enough money to work the mines pro¬ 
perly or make the conditions of working 
safe for the miners, who are therefore 
discontented. Each company working 
by. itself cannot use its materials to the 
best advantage, many wagons remain¬ 
ing idle while returning empty, whereas 
if all belonged to the State they could 
be used wherever they were wanted. 

Lastly, out of 13 members lately 
sitting as a Coal Commission of owners, 
miners, and manufacturers, ten’ agreed 
that private ownership has failed. 

Private Energy 

William Freedom : I oppose the mo¬ 
tion. .John .Citizen .has said private 
ownership never ought to have existed. 
But it is here, and we must deal with 
things as we find them. 

We have no reason for supposing that 
without private• ownership, the .mining 
industry would ever have been started. 
States do not begin new industries, 
though perhaps they may carry them 
on when the greater energy of private 
people has made them a success. - 

It is the spirit of business adventure 
which has made our country the leading 
coal-producing country of the world, and 
has laid, the foundation of our manu¬ 
factures and trade. Private ownership 
gives freedom to invention- and im¬ 
provement,’ and rewards those who. can 
introduce successful changes, whereas 
State management leads to sameness, 
stagnation, and officialism. It is con¬ 
tent to go on at a low level. Vast sums 
have been invested' by- adventurous 
private owners who have deserved their 
rewards, and their Efforts should not 
be; Endangered by; a change in outside 
public opinion infavour of other methods'. 

Government and New Ideas 

George Fairplay : William - : Freedom 
has not tried to answer the charge of the 
widespread failure of private ’ownership. 
He has only praised the system where it 
happens to have some success. . 

■ If the management of the coal-mines 
were under the Government, is it not 
likely' that, with'their greater resources 
and wider survey' of mining, they' would 
discover new ideas - more readily' than 
many' private companies, each intent oir 
its own view of biisiness, and often more 
afraid of expense than anything else ? 

' Besides, there are many impediments 
in the way of mining which private 
owners have never succeeded in remov¬ 
ing - , but which the Government would 
not tolerate for a y'ear. I know a 
colliery that is closed down because a 
landowner would not let the coals pass 
bv a railway across his land without 
making a charge that would have made 
the mining unprofitable. 


Presently' all .the railways will - be 
under Government, and electricity pro¬ 
duced at the mines; and can we imagine 
the Government allowing the coal for 
working those great new systems to re¬ 
main controlled by' a few owners ? Would 
that not be putting the fate of our 
country into quite a few hands ? 

Cost of Officials 

Samuel Holdfast : But is it not a 

fact that wherever there,,, is - public 
ownership there is -a great expense in 
officialism—high salaries, and many "of 
them ? And would .not these expenses 
eat away any* profits that State manage¬ 
ment'might, make, if it .didTnake any ; ? 

John Citizen : First f would- answer 
Holdfast, and say that the talk of 
high salaries for Government officials is 
only' clap-trap ignorance passed - from 
one- talker to another without know¬ 
ledge. "Where are the high salaries in 
the Post Office, considering’the amount 
of work done ? 

Businesses and public companies pay- 
higher salaries than- Governments and 
municipalities pay'. As for more officials, 
more are needed in mines to ensure 
safety to life, which is the first charge 
on mining.- - To William Freedom's 
learning against taking property with¬ 
out-paying for it, I reply that no one 
wishes to do that. Mines will be bought 
at a fair- price. 1 The oyvners will not 
suffer, and the whole of the citizens 
will be benefited, and the lives of the 
miners made brighter. 

TINY WILD BEASTS 
Take Care of Your Nose 

By Our Own Doctor 

Some people have strange tastes in 
pets, and they may be interested to hear 
that Mr. J. D. Hamlyn, the dealer in 
wild animals, has pretty little tiger cubs 
for sale at £200 each, and baby Indian 
bears at £20 each.. 

But people who like such dangerous 
pet’s can get them much more easily 
and cheaply' than that, for they have 
menageries 'in their throats and noses 
containing creatures quite as dangerous 
as any wild beasts—germs or microbes'. 

Our noses, indeed, are constructed with 
twists and twirls in such a yvay as to 
catch most of the microbes we inspire 
with the-air; and in the course of a 
day quite an ordinary nose will catch 
hundreds of thousands of micro-organ¬ 
isms. Most of the prisoners are harm¬ 
less, but some are dangerous; and the 
majority of them are caught in the 
sticky' secretion of the nose, and die 
like fiies caught on poisonous fly-papers. 

Little Strep-to-coccus 

Some Of them, again, irritate the nostrils 
and cause sneezing fits that sneeze 
numbers of them into the air. But in 
spite of the- poisonous secretion and the 
sneezing, most noses contain a few. 
They are deadly . germs,. with awe¬ 
inspiring namessuch as “ streptococcus,”, 
but they are like tamed or chained wild 
beasts ; they' do not thrive, and they 
do not breed, and they do little or no 
harm. Nevertheless,, they’ are danger¬ 
ous, for they are treacherous, like tame 
lions and tigers; and it a man he ill, or 
hungry, or fatigued, or exposed to bad 
air, they suddenly’ become ferocious 
and bite the nose that feeds them. 

A Very Bad Microbe 

One of the best - known of the bad 
microbes is- the"microbe of pneumonia. 
When the “’flu” lias weakened a 
man, it joins its ally, the streptococcus, 
attacks the lungs, and causes septic 
pneumonia. The germ of pneumonia 
and the streptococcus together have 
killed more men in one year than were 
killed’by the war in four. 

It is wise, in times of influenza, to 
douche the nose and gargle the throat 
so as to assist the nose and throat to get 
rid of their wild beasts ; but it is wiser 
still to breathe pure air, and eat good 
food, - and take plenty of exercise, so 
that we may be healthy enough to keep 
harmless any' wild beasts that may 
reside in the nose and throat, or may 
suddenly' invade them. The best tamer 
of the wild beasts of Dlsea.se is Health. 


LETTERS TO GIRLS 

It is a great pleasure to be able to give the 
gill readers of the Children’s Newspaper the 
counsel of a lady whose poems have travelled 
wherever women speak our English tongue. 

3. Let Us Be Sincere 

Without absolute sincerity and .truth¬ 
fulness the home beautiful of lovely 
womanhood cannot be constructed, yet 
it is’a saddening and curious thing that 
the really sincere, the really truthful, 
girl is seldom found. 

It is said men are more sincere than 
women, but; if so, it is surely'man's fault. 
Man has held woman in such bondage— 
the bondage of old traditions and pre¬ 
judice—for so many centuries that she 
’has been afraid to speak the truth about 
herself, or express her real convictions. - 

All that is being changed, however, and 
a girl of today will find fewer obstacles 
in the path of honest expression. Being 
sincere and truthful does not mean that 
\ve need always speak whatever is in the 
mind, or that we should force our ideas 
on others; It means, rather, that when 
your opinion on a subject is asked, y'ou 
should say’ exactly’ what you believe, un¬ 
less for Some good reason you wish to say', 
“ I would rather not express myself.” 
Never withhold an honest conviction 
for fear of making yourself unpopular, 
and never wait to find out what your 
questioner believes, before answering. 

Do Not Pretend 

Never feel afraid to say you have not 
formed a conviction, or that you are 
ignorant on some subject which others 
are talking about. The wisest people 
are ignorant on some topics,. and can 
learn by asking questions. The spy or 
the detective may pretend to know more 
than he does in order to draw out inform¬ 
ation front his associates ; but we need 
not employ such methods in our daily 
lives." Yet-every’ day we find people 
doing these .things. . - 

■* I have heard this habit called tact, but 
it is subterfuge.. Tact is quite another 
thing, and very important for a woman 
to possess. Absolute sincerity and tact 
can go hand in hand. A tactful woman 
will guide conversation away' from any 
subject which she feels would be dis¬ 
tasteful to those present; and if it comes 
to the point where she must express her 
opinion on a difficult subject, she will 
do it so frankly and modestly' that it 
will be more educational than offensive. 

The sincere girl must be careful not 
to be egotistical or aggressive, for those 
traits rob her opinions of value. And 
she must early learn the great value of 
silence at times/yet must never commit 
the black sin of silence when she should 
speak ; as when, for instance, she should 
defend some worthy' cause which is 
being maligned. 

Strength in Silence 

It is a trivial thing to be “ popular ” 
with a circle of gossiping human beings ; 
but it is a glorious thing to be popular 
with the Invisible Witnesses, God’s 
guardian angels, ever watching over the 
earth and seeking for true souls, upon 
yvhom they bestow ~ new power and 
courage to meet life’s troubles. 

! There are pessimists who will tell you 
’that the whole world would soon be 
chaos if men and women were to speak 
the absolute truth for one week ; but 
sincerity does not demand that we 
should speak aloud every thought in 
our minds. We all talk too much, and 
the human race would be benefited if we 
learned the deep beauty and.my'Sterious 
strengtll'-which lies in frequent silences. 

Nothing is more dreadful than the 
babbling woman who “ thinks aloud,” 
uttering every’ frivolous passing thought. 
Such a woman cannot be sincere. 
Sincerity calls for seasons of silent 
meditation, and for the seed of thought 
to grow into clear conviction. When 
such convictions come to you, do not 
fear to utter them. E. W. W. 


THE RED STAR 


News from the Depths 
of Space 


A FIERY FURNACE FAR 
BEYOND THE SUN 


By Our-Astronomical Correspondent 


For this week’s news of the heavens 
we will penetrate far into the depths of 
space. Venus is to be our guide." 

Look out to the west. On any’ bright 
starlight evening, as soon as .it is dark, 
and about ten degrees south of Venus— 
or 20 moons away-*-wilI -be seen a star 
brighter than any other star near Venus, 
glittering with a distinctly.red light.. 
This is Aldebaran, the" star known to 
the ancients as the Bull’s Eye. " 

Now, this’ twinkling, crimson star is 
not a world, like Venus or the Earth, 
but a sun like our own ; it shines by its 
own light, and is a great fiery furnace, 
a glowing globe whose magnitude far 
exceeds that of our Earth, or even that 
of our Sun. It would take' 1,300,000 
Earths to make a furnace as large as our 
Sun, but 10,000,000 Earths would not 
make a fiery’ furnace to equal Aldebaran. 


How Far It Is Away 

If our sun were as far away as Aide- 
baran, it would only’ appear as a small 
and insignificant star beside it. And 
Aldebaran is receding from us at the 
rate of about 35 miles a second. 

Astronomers can calculate its. distance, 
but so vast is it that it is almost im¬ 
possible to grasp it. Let us try. 


Venus is about no million miles away 
at present—17 million miles farther 
away than our Sun ; and suppose we 
shorten distances so as to imagine our 
Sun to be only' one mile away instead 
of 03 million miles, even then the dis¬ 
tance of Aldebaran would be, by com¬ 
parison, 1,890,000 milesoff. This means 
that Aldebaran is 1,890,000 times as far 
off as our Sun. 


Or suppose we had a model of our Sun 
on the wall of a room, say only ten feet 
away’ from us, and we wanted to put 
Aldebaran in its proper relation. 

We should have to place the model of 
Aldebaran in a house in the United 
States—3580 miles away, actually 
farther than New York is from London. 


30 Years to Reach Your Eye 

Or let us try another way of trying 
to span the stupendous . aby'ss that 
separates our tiny world from this great 
red furnace. Light travels quicker than 
anything we know of, at 186,330 miies 
in a second, and it will therefore flash 
round the Earth seven times- in one 
second. From the Sun it takes eight 
minutes, but from Aldebaran light would 
take 30 years to reach us. 

Think what that means. Thirty years 
ago a wave of light left Aldebaran and 
travelled on and on oVer the vast and 
infinite abyss of space, with incredible 
velocity, and nothing intervened to stop 
this wave of light until it alighted on 
your e\'e, and set up the sensation which 
the optic nerve conveys to your brain, 
so giving your mind a vision of the 
threshold of the Infinite. - There are 
millions of stars farther off than this 
star, and where they' all end—o: whether 
they' do end—no man can tell. 

Where Iron is a Fiery Gas 

How wonderful it is to think that of 
the fiery elements composing Aldebaran 
many are familiar oh the Earth 1 

Hydrogen* forming such a large pro¬ 
portion of the water we drink, and 
sodium which we know as common salt, 
and lime, iron, magnesium, and mercury', 
are all in a state of fiery vapour on this 
surface so far away. But some day', mil¬ 
lions of years hence, these elements of 
Aldebaran will be as cold as the same 
elements are on earth, and Aldebaran 
will be rolling-on his way, a dark, dead 
sun, rolling for ages and ages, through 
Time, perhaps, without end. G. F. M„ 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE 

NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 
New Life of the Countryside 

Coppice and hedgerow are now getting 
crowded and noisy, for not only are 
there the returned migrants in ever- 
ir.crcasing numbers, but many of these 
have alreadv hatched out young 
families, and the robins, song thrushes, 
and rooks are probably fledged. The 
eggs of the ringdove, or wood pigeon, 
have been hatched, and the chaliinch’s 
nest also contains young birds. 

Many new birds are arriving from 
overseas; and if we keep our ears open 
we should hear the sedge warbler and 
wood warbler, the whitethroat, reed 
bunting, and whinchat. Keep a sharp 
lookout, too, for the yellow wagtail. 
The male is a bird worth seeing, for his 
under-plumage is a bright yellow from 
chin to tail, and this makes him so con¬ 
spicuous that you can hardly miss him. 

The House Martin Arrives 

The pretty little house martin, too, 
should be'seen. It arrives later than the 
swallow, for which it is often mistaken. 

There should be no doubt now about 
the cuckoo’s note, for at the end of April 
it is.heard in most parts of the country. 

It is early yet for the butterflies, but an 
occasional large tortoiseshell may be seen 
on any bright, sunny day; and specimens 
of the smaller and less showy wood argus, 
or speckled white, as some people call it, 
are generally recorded at the end of April. 

Two very attractive moths may be seen 
now, the poplar hawk and the lime hawk., 
They fly only after dusk, and the best 
way to see them is to stand' perfectly 
still near some honey-bearing flowers on 
a moonlight night and watch, for the 
poplar and lime hawk moths are pretty 
certain to come to the flowers. 

A Beetle that Feigns Death 

Two interesting beetles should be 
looked for, the mimic beetle and the 
Alpha. The mimic, a flat, squarish¬ 
bodied insect, is so named because of its 
habit of feigning death on the slightest 
alarm, and remaining perfectly still for 
an amazing length of time. Frogs and 
toads will only touch creatures that are 
on the move, and 
so, by its useful 
protective, habit,- 
the mimic beetle 
avoids being eaten. 

Its body case is 
so hard that ento¬ 
mologists often 
bend the point of 
a pin while trying 
to fix a specimen 
in their cabinet. 

The other beetle, ^ z^-CyV 
the silpha, is black vT L' r 
and oval, about 
the size ol a blue¬ 
bottle fly, and Watching a Moth by 
feeds on carrion. Moonlight 
The best place to : 

catch it is at a gamekeeper’s larder, 
where he nails up the moles and other 
creatures that he kills for preying on his 
game. A sharp tap with a stick on the 
woodwork, and beetles begin to tumble 
over one another as they come out of 
the carcases and attempt to escape. 

The banded snail, the first specimen 
of which we saw about a month ago, 
has since paired, and the young offspring 
are now seen in the groves and thickets 
where the eggs were laid and hatched. 

The walnut, fig, wych elm, and ash 
are in leaf; ■ and the quince, medlar, 
apple, beech, lilac, crab, sycamore, and 
maple are coming into blossom. The 
strawberry plants and the barberry 
should also be flowering now; while 
among the ever-increasing number of 
wild flowers in wood and lane and 
meadow are the beautiful germander 
speedwell, the bugle, the unmistakable 
cuckoo-pint or wild arum, that will later 
on become the lords-and-ladies so attrac¬ 
tive to children, yet so poisonous, the 
dainty little woodruff, the caper spurge, 
the clover-like black medick, and the 
pretty dovesfoot cranesbill: C. R. 



EUGENE FIELD’S SONG FOR CHILDREN J KINEMA STORIES 

The Rock-a-By Lady 


mf Allegretto 


Words by Eugene Field 
Music by Alicia Adelaide Needham 
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The Rock - a - by La - dy from Hush - a-by street Coiljts steal 

2 . Would you dream all these dreams that are ti - ny and fleet? They’ll come 



creep - ingf; The pop . pies they harg; from her head to her feet, And each hath a dream-that is 
sleep . ing; So shut the two eyes that are wear - - y, my sweet, For the Rock »a • by La - dy from 



ti * ny and fleet j She bring-e'.h her pop-pies to you. my sweet, whet 
Hush • a • by Street, With pop - pics that hang from her head to her feet. 


when she find - eth you sleep - mg. 


Comes steal 
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NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a dock. It has never failed. 
Sunrise and sunset, nioonrise 
and moonset, high tide at 
London Bridge, ever they come 
and ever they’go, while nations 
rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, April 27 . 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

SUNDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 

Sunrise .. 5-44 a.m. 5.40 a.m. 5-34 a. 111 . 

Sunset .. 8.13 p.m. 8.16 p.m. 8.21p.m. 

Moonrise - 4.2 a.m. 4.55 a.m. 7- Oa.m. 

Moonset.. 4.54 p.m. 7.43 p.m. 11 . 32 p.m. 

High Tide 12.25 p.m. 2.1 pan. 4.17 pan. 



ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 
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Ulliiioa 

La Filla 

La Train 

3f 

JL 


L« Livre 

La PwM* 

l^Arbra 


Next 

Week’s 

Moon 


( ( ) 


Sunday Tuesday 


Friday 


Other Worlds, Early in the evening Venus 
is in the West, higher up; Jupiter is to the 
West of South, but getting more West Saturn 
is high up to the South late at night 

LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun.. S3-3 
Hours of rain.. 103 -2 
Wet days- ... 21 
Dry days .. 10 

Wannest da) 7 ,. 2nd 
Coldest day .. 23 rd 


RAINFALL 
London ..ins. 3-62 
Exeter 
Newcastle.. 

Cardiff 
Edinburgh.. 

Dublin 


4- 49 
276 

5- 97 

1- 34 

2- 19 


In London and Cardiff the rainfall for the 
month was more than double the average. 


lax maison est situfie sur une colline. 
lax fille a un nouveau chapeau. 

Le train arrive trop tard. 

Lc livre est plein d’images. 

La poupee a le bras casse. 

II v a plusieurs (d’arbres) an jardiu. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sow the main crop of beet, and con¬ 
tinue to sow peas for succession. Good 
marrowfat sorts are the best to sow 
now, as they stand the dry weather 
better than the dwarfs. The ground 
should be well manured, and the rows 
not less than six feet apart. Draw- 
earth to potatoes as they appear above 
the ground. Increase rhubarb if required 
by dividing the roots, leaving two or 
three crowns to each plant, and remove 
the flower-stems. Weed strawberry beds, 
and water plentifully in dry weather. 

Evergreen slinibs should be planted 
now, in showery weather. Tidy up 
herbaceous borders, and finish without 
delay all transplanting not already done. 


THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 

By. Our Kinerriatograph Correspondent 

The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar plays are exhibited. 

FIGHTING POLAR BEARS 

" To the men long missing in the 
Arctic Circle ” is the dedication of 
“ A Wild Goose Chase,” the story of a 
girl who organises a Polar expedition 
to seek her lost explorer-lover amid the 
glittering snow wastes of the North. 
The relief ship is destroyed* by a fire 
arising from a leaky gasoline tank. 
Stranded in the white desert of a frozen 
sea, the relief party meet the missing 
man. They seem in peril of dying- 
together of cold and starvation, but 
they gallantly struggle onwards, until 
at last they reach a small settlement of 
Esquimaux, from whom they gain food 
and shelter. A graphic pictuxc of the 
desolate North is given in this thrilling 
adventure tale, whichintroducesan excit¬ 
ing fight with Polar beai-s and an impres¬ 
sive glimpse of the aurora borealis. 

BABY OF THE BEANSTALK 

“If Jack found bags of gold at flic 
top of his beanstalk, I might grow one 
and do the same," argues Baby Marie to 
herself But the beans slie plants fail to 
reach the clouds in a single night as she 
expected they would, so she decides to 
try “ a modem improvement beanstalk,” 
or, in other words, a fiie-escape. Climb¬ 
ing the one attached to the flats in 
which she lives with her mother, she 
finds in a room at the top a “ giant ” 
boxer, who invites her to a party. The 
next time she ascends the “ stalk,” in 
company with little Sambo, her nigger 
playmate, she meets with disaster. 
Thanks to the Giant, however, all ends 
happily, as we are shown in a capital 
Pathe picture, “ Milady of the Beanstalk.” 

A MEETING WITH SANTA CLAUS 

Uncle Oliver, in the pretty story 
“ My Little Boy,” is a Scrooge-like old 
curmudgeon. He quarrels with his 
young nephew and his charming wife. 
Even the childish pranks of Paul, their 
little son, annoy* him. On Christmas 
Eve he falls asleep and dreams that while 
out with his gun in the woods a careless 
shot kills Paul. The awful sorrow of 
the boy’s heart-broken parents fills tlic 
old man with the agony of remorse, 
lie realises all he has lost in the proffered 
love that he rejected. And then he is 
suddenly awakened by the merry pealing 
of flie Christmas bells and the happy 
laughter of little Paul, who is not dead 
at all, but shouting with glee over the 
glorious presents, which Santa Clans 
lias brought him, 

A JUNGLE BOY 

Unique scenes of wild animal life, 
including remarkable pictures of a lion 
in the jungle, are a feature of the exciting 
African drama “ Alan and Beast,” in 
which a wonderful elephant, Charlie, 
acts as guide, philosopher, and friend to 
two families of settlers who have 
quarrelled with each other. Despite 
tlieir parents’ feud, Ned Townsend and 
Joyce Rudd fall in love and marry, 
thanks to the help of Charlie. Some 
years later, Ned’s little son strays alone 
into the jungle, whither he has been 
attracted by a large monkey. When the 
human search-party have exhausted 
their efforts to locate the child, Charlie 
discovers his trail and carries him 
safely home again. 

NIAGARA. BEETLES, AND TINY TOTS 

The Niagara Falls are a mighty* 
natural power factory which might be 
utilised to provide electricity for dozens 
of industrial purposes. A proposal to 
do this forms the subject of an article in 
the Trans-Atlantic Screen Alagazine, 
which also includes a series of insect 
studies, showing beetles, scarabs, crickets 
and other ■ interesting little creatures. 
Another novel item is a picture of the 
Kiddies’ Musical Comedy Company*, 
which consists entirely of children aged 
three years and upwards. These young 
performers give a very clever show. 

L, Y. 
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A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 

Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 


What Has Happened Before 

Martin Vaile receives mysterious 
calls for help from the Sargasso Sea 
on his wireless instrument. About 
this time his father dies, greatly in 
debt owing to the villainy of his 
partner, Mr. Willard. Martin tells his 
friend, Basil Loring, that he is going 
to find Willard, but will first go to the 
scene of the mysterious messages. 

He crosses the Sargasso Sea in his 
flying-boat, and is welcomed at Lost 
Island by the sender of the messages, 
Professor Distin, and his negro ser¬ 
vant, Scipio Mack, sole survivors of 
a party of nine who, nineteen years 
previously, had reached the island by 
submarine. 

Their submarine, the Saga, disap¬ 
peared in 1914, when on the way to 
Denmark with Doctor. Krieger, the 
friend of the Professor. 

The inhabitants of Lemuria, the 
neighbouring island, unsuccessfully 
attack the Professor in his stronghold, 
but some of the Lemurians gain ad¬ 
mittance to the Painted Hall by a 
secret entrance. 

Martin is taken prisoner, and is 
carried down a long, sloping tunnel 
to a lake, and is here transferred 
to the Lemurians’ boat. The Pro¬ 
fessor lets loose a cloud of poison gas, 
and in the confusion that ensues 
Martin is rescued by Scipio. 

On their return to the Painted Hall 
they find that one of two captured Le¬ 
murians is missing. Martin and Scipio 
go through the tunnel to the lake in 
.search Of him. Martin is bn a narrow 
ledge by the lake, and turns to speak 
to Scipio when, all of a sudden, an 
enormous boulder comes crashing 
down from some unseen height above. 

CHAPTER 15 
Hunter or Hunted ? 

Never in his, life had Martin 
moved so' quickly as in the next 
few seconds after the fall of the 
stone. He was back beside Scipio 
in three jumps, but, quick as he 
was, a second rock was on its way 
down before he was actually in 
safety. 

" Dat fellow sure want to kill 
us mighty bad, Marse Martin,” 
Scipio remarked. 

" If you hadn’t called to me 
when you did, he would have killed 
me, Scipio,” replied Martin. “ I 

- ■ only just turned in time.” 

• “ Well, he didn’t git-you, sah, 

■■■■.■■and I reckon he won’t now,” he 
..added quietly. All-de same, it 
;i iain’t no fun to hab one. o’ dese here 
wild men a fossicking round loose 

- all ober dis old island ob ours.” 

“ You’re right there, Scipio. It’s 
no fun at all. And it’s not going 
•■‘-’to be fun for'any of us until we’ve 
got,him safely boxed. Strikes me 
■we'd best go back and ask the 
Ot'Professor what we are to do.” 

The Professor was very much 
disturbed at the tidings which 
.‘Martin brought him. 

■,.' “ I don’t know what we are to 
’. do,” he said, shaking his head. 

’" .The garden and orchard will be 
’ ‘ at the . Lemurian’s mercy. This 
.island is full of hiding-places of 
'■which he can take every advantage.” 

‘‘.Don’t worry, sir,” said Martin. 

' ” I’m sure we shall find some way 
; of tackling him. The great thing 
’ is, to .make sure that he can’t get; 
, in here.” 

■ “ Quite so. Scipio knows all 
i the entrances. Go round with him 
and see.that all are closed. As for 
tl\i|;trap-door in the Painted Hall, 
we. can make it safe by rolling, a 
... rock.upon it.” 

‘‘.Hadn’t we better tie up this 
" other Lemurian before I go ? ” 
suggested Martin, anxiously. 

The Professor smiled. 

“ No need for that. The un- 
” fortunate man . is still , insensible. 


You must have hit him pretty hard, 
Martin.” . . 

“ Not too hard, I hope, sir.” 

“ Oh, no ! His skull is fairly 
solid, and he will pull round. But 
he has concussion, and is not likely 
to be troublesome for some days 
to come. Now go and see to the 
doors.” 

Ten minutes later Martin was 
able to report to the Professor 
that it was quite impossible for 
anyone to get in. 

" Very good,” said the Professor. 
“ Now you and Scipio can help me 
-to put this man to bed. and after 
that you had better get some sleep. 
I foresee a busy day’ tomorrow.” 

The Lemurian was young and 
not so huge as most of his fellows, 
yet oven so it was as much as the 
three of them could do to carry 
him to a room, and put him to bed. 

This done, the Professor ordered 
Martin to bed’ again, and Martin 
was not sorry.' He was sore all 
over from the handling he had had 
that night, 'and, once he’ got off to 
.sleep again, never moved until he 
woke, with the sun blazing through 
the long window of his room, full 
in his eyes, and Scipio standing 
beside him, with a cup of delicious 
hot chocolate on a tray. 

“ Bath ready, sah,” announced 
the good fellow. “ Yo’ come wid 
me. f show you whar he is.” 

- The bath was in a rock chamber 
behind the bedrooms. A stream 
of water came pouring through the 
roof into a great rock.basin. It 
was crystal clear and icy cold. 
Martin fairly revelled in it, and 
came out with, a keen appetite. 

" And now, Martin,” said- the 
Professor, when the}' had finished 
a hearty breakfast, ” the next thing 
is to devise some plan for capturing 
our enemy. But how. it is to be 
done I confess I have not the 
faintest idea. If we start out afoot 
the chances are we shall find our¬ 
selves the hunted instead of the 
hunters.” 

“ I should jolly well think we 
should, sir.” Martin answered. 
“ The chap is as strong as all three 
of us put together. He can move 
like a cat. jump like a goat, and 
swim like an otter. Into the 
bargain, I expect bis senses are a 
lot keener than ours.” 

” I agree with ever}’ word you 
say, Martin.” said the Professor. 
“ Yet I do not see any alternative. 
Do you ? ” 

” Yes.” replied Martin, “ I do. 
I’ve been thinking it over, and it 
seems to me that our best plan will 
be to hunt him from the air.” 

The other looked up quickly. 
“ Your aeroplane, you mean ? I 
never thought of that. Yndoubtedl} 
you are right.” 

, CHAPTER 16 

Against the Crags 

-The great, twin engines of the 
Bat roared, and the echoes thrown 
back from the rocky roof were 
deafening as the graceful 'machine 
taxied swiftly down the tunnel, 
through the fiord, and so into the 
open lake. . . . • ' 

Once outside. Martin opened the 
throttle to its widest, and* tearing 
across the smooth surface,. pushed 
over the control, add found himself 
lifting lightly 'into 1 , the sunny air. 

Turning his head’.' he caught a 
glimpse of the Professor and Scipio 
just shooting out from the fiord in 
the launch. In a moment it 
had dwindled to the size of a toy, 
and Martin was wheeling upwards 
in steep circles. 

His idea was to cruise about at 
a moderate height, and endeavour 
to get sight of the Lemurian.' 


Very soon he was. above the tall 
cliffs, and sailing over the lower 
slopes of the great peak in the foot 
of which were the caves. Above 
him the snow-clad mountain 
towered against the blue, like a 
great cone of icing sugar. * On the 
far side of the lake the twin moun¬ 
tain stood up steeper and darker, 
with its trail of’ volcanic smoke 
drifting lazily before the wind. 

Martin flew back over the range, 
of caves, and presently caught, 
sight of a long shallow valley down 
the centre of which a stream poured 
in little waterfalls. The ground on. 
either side was terraced and vividly 
green. 

” Ah, that’s the garden,” he said 
to himself. “ Now, I wonder if the 
man is there ? ” 

Twice he circled over it. drop¬ 
ping . lower. But there was no 
moving thing to be seen, and. rising 
again, he began to search the 
whole mountain side, quartering 
to and fro just as a kestrel hawk- 
hunts across a meadow for field- 
mice or voles. 

Half an hour passed, and Martin 1 
had seen nothing moving except 
birds, rock rabbits, and once a 
great snake trailing its shimmering; 
coils across the rock. He turned 
north, and began searching that 
side of the peak. 

Here the slope was steeper and 
wilder. There was little in thq 
ray of shrubs, and the only green 
he saw was strips of grass lining 
the banks of the many little tor¬ 
rents which came tumbling front 
the heights. 

■ “ Hardly likely that lie’s there.” 
he said to himself; and banking 
steeply, came round again. As he 
came round he suddenly caught a 
glimpse of something moving far 
up against the steep mountain 
.side. Mere dot as -it was, he 
realised that it was something living 
and something larger than he had 
yet seen. 

. Instantly he swung- towards it, 
and his heart gave a great throb, 

“ It’s he,” he gasped—” the man 
himself ! But what, in the name 
of all -that’s wonderful, is he doing 
up there ? ” ' 

' CHAPTER 17 

The Horror of the Heights 

It was the Lemurian. Of that 
there was no doubt whatever. As 
the plane flashed towards him, 
Martin could clearly see the sun’s 
rays reflected from the gold on'his 
helmet and corselet, and very 
soon lie saw something else. 

Every other moment the reflec¬ 
tion from the golden armour was 
cut off by a great, dark shadow 
which passed to and fro. 

Martirt was puzzled. 

“ Something attacking him,” he 
said in a low voice. ” But what 
can it be ? Wliat creature, except 
a goat or a mountain sheep, could 
live on these heights ? ” 

The Bat devoured the distance 
at the rate of a mile and a half a 
minute, and it was only a matter of 
seconds before the puzzle was 
solved. It was no wild beast that 
was attacking the Lemurian, but 
a bird ; a bird of such monstrous 
size that it made Martin blink with 
amazement. 


Sunday, April 27. John Mil- 
ton, in 1667, sold the copy¬ 
right of “ Paradise Lost ” for 
£5, with the . condition of a 
further £~, for each 1300 copies 
sold. Altogether he received 
for his immortal work /io, 
equal to T35 now. 

Monday. Captain Cook dis¬ 
covered Botany Bay-, New South 
Wales, in 1770. The bay was so 
named on account of the num¬ 
ber of plants that Cook was 
able to collect. 

Tuesday. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, who defeated Napoleon 
at Waterloo, was born on this 
day' in 1769. 


Standing on a ledge, with liis 
back against ’ the sheer rock, the 
golden giant defended himself 
bravely with ’ his short sword 
against the attacks of his enemy. 
But, big as he was, the bird fairly- 
dwarfed him. Judging roughly, 
Martin thought that the creature 
must be at least twelve feet across 
the wings, and the swift fury of its 
swoops made him see how fearless' 
and formidable an enemy it was, 

Martin wondered what on earth 
he could do. Naturally, it was 
impossible to land. It seemed to 
him that the only thing to do was 
to fly past as closely as possible, 
and endeavour to draw off or 
frighten the huge bird of prey. 

1 

He. had .not much time to con¬ 
sider! Travelling at such speed, he 
was on the scene of the battle 
in a few seconds. Just as he 
came swirling up he saw the bird, 
make a fresh dash, and this time 
its attack appeared to succeed. 
The great Lemurian swayed, stag¬ 
gered, and, falling over sideways, 
lay motionless on the ledge. 

” Poor beggar! ” muttered 
Martin. In spite of the fact that 
the man had done his best to kill 
him on. the previous evening 
Martin felt a pang of real sorrow. 

Next moment Martin’s own 
hands were full, for the bird, swing¬ 
ing past the fallen man, had 
sighted the plane, and turned upon 
it with fury. 

“Takes me for another bird,” 
Martin said aloud. ” Well, he’ll 
learn the difference.” As he spoke, 
he drew his pistol from its holster. 

The eagle was coming for him 
straight as a bullet, and with a 
speed equal to his own. Martin 
realised that if the bird got mixed 
up in the plane, the results might 
be very serious indeed. Its weight 
and bulk were so great that it 
might easily break a blade of one of 
the. tractors, in which case the Bat 
would be helpless as far as flying 
went. 

In order to avoid this danger, 
he banked sharply and swung out 
widely from the mountain side. 
Quick as he was. his enemy was as 
quick. It actually struck the right 
hand upper pla’ne, and Martin 
saw with dismay that a long strip 
of. the canvas had been torn away. 

The brute! ” he cried, and 
flung the plane into a swift dive. 

For the moment he lost sight of 
the bird, but only for a moment. 
Then it was. at him again. Pulling 
his control towards him, he shot 
up again. This brought him 
abreast of his adversary, and 
instantly he let fly with his pistol. 
The shooting seemed to drive the 
bird frantic with rage, and it came 
at him like a thunderbolt. 

By the smartest possible manoeu¬ 
vring he just managed to avoid its 
onslaught; but the next moment be 
got a fresh shock, for here was the 
bird attacking him from the other— 
that is, the left-hand—side. As he 
swerved once more to avoid it, he 
saw, to his horror, that it was not 
the same bird, but another, even 
larger than the first. 

” A pair of them!” he gasped. 
“ This looks ugly ! ” 

XO BE CONTINUED 


Wednesday, Bayard, ” the 
knight without fear and without 
reproach,” died in battle jvitli a 
prayer on his lips, in 1524. 

Thursday. England and Scot¬ 
land were made one kingdom 
in 1707. 

Friday. "Leonardo da Vinci, 
who rivalled Michael Angelo as 
painter, sculptor, architect, and 
engineer, died in 1519. 

Saturday. Jamaica w-as dis¬ 
covered by Columbus in 1494. 
Its peace-loving natives were 
soon exterminated by their 
Spanish conquerors, who im¬ 
ported negro slaves from Africa. 


April 23 , 7 919 


Five-Minute Story 

KEEPER OF THE FORT 

Among, the early French 
settlers in Canada the name of 
Madeleine de Vercheres stands 
out for conspicuous bravery and 
fortitude. 

While the seignior of the fort 
at Vercheres was absent on 
duty, his w-ife away in Montreal, 
and the place deserted except 
for a couple of soldiers, an old 
man, some women and children, 
the seignior’s two young sons, and 
his fourteen-year old daughter 
Madeleine, the Iroquois made, a 
surprise attack. 

Taken unawares, the people 
at the fort were panic-stricken, 
and had it not been for Made¬ 
leine’s presence of mind, must 
have been overcome arid 
massacred by the Indians. The 
soldiers hid themselves in the 
blockhouse, leaving Madeleine 
to send up the rousing cry; 
“ To arms ! To arms ! ” and to 
barricade the gates against the 
invaders. . ■ 

She dashed to the blockhouse 
where the ammunition was 
stored, and found the men there, 
cringing in abject terror, one 
of them fumbling to light a 
match. 

“ What are you doing with 
that ? ” she demanded. 

“ Let us blow ourselves up ! ” 
he replied. 

“ Coward ! ” she flung at him. 
“ Get out of this place. We will 
fight to the death ! ” 

In. the face of her courage 
they were ashamed, and, with 
the help of the two boys, began 
to fire from the loopholes on 
the astonished Iroquois, who 
had imagined the garrison quite 
unprotected. 

Madeleine at once assumed 
command ; at her bidding the 
women and children ceased 
screaming ; the men obeyed her 
as if she had been a general. 

Presently she saw a canoe 
coming up the river and recog¬ 
nised a settler named Fontaine, 
who was trying to bring his 
family to safety. 

“ Somebody must go to them,” 
she said to the soldiers. ” The 
Iroquois will think it is a ruse 
to lure them under our fire, and 
will not venture near.” 

But the risk was too great 
for the soldiers, and they wanted 
to leave Fontaine to his late. 

“ Very well,” exclaimed the 
girl, drawing herself up, “ I will 
go myself ! ” 

In full view of the enemy, 
she marched down to the land¬ 
ing-stage and brought the 
Fontaine family back to the 
fort. The Iroquois, never dream¬ 
ing but that one so bold must 
have a. backing of several men, 
did not attempt to stop her. 

All that night, and day and 
night for a whole week, in wind 
and snow and hail, Madeleine, 
with a battalion of six, kept 
constant watch from the bas¬ 
tions, cheering the others with 
hopeful words and brave smiles. 

'At the end of the week relic! 
came. ' Y 

One evening a lieutenant with 
forty men arrived under cover 
of the darkness, not being sure 
whether the fort had fallen. 

Madeleine went down to meet 
him, and, saluting, said : 

” Monsieur, I surrender my 
arms to you !”■.... 

“ Nay, madamoiselle,” an¬ 
swered the lieutenant gallantly : 
“ they are in good hands ! ” 


NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS &WHAT HAPPENED ON THEM 
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A Merry Heart Mafyeth a Cheerful Countenance 


Dt MERRYMAN 

Do you. think, professor,” said 
a musically ambitious youth, “ that 
I can ever do anything with my 
voice ? ” 

" Well,” was the cautious reply, 
" it may come in handy to hallo 
with in case of lire.” 


There was a schoolmaster, Tre- 
borius. 

Who followed a principle glorious; 
He made it a rule, 

When entering his school, 

To his urchins to bow 
(And well lie knew how) : 

" For there may be some great man 
before us,” 

Said respectable old Master -Tre- 
borius, 

Who followed a principle glorious. 
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Hidden Wild Flowers 
In these loo squares arc too 

letters, which form the names of 
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14 wild flowers. All the letters are 
used, and when the names are made 
no letters arc left over. There are 
exactly 100 letters in the names of 
the 14 flowers. Can you find 
them? Answer next week 

3 3 3 

Why is a person . suffering from 
rheumatism like a window ? 

Ho is full of paiiis 1 (panes). 

"In speaking of this bill before 
Congress you mention a ' rider.’ 
What is a rider ? ” 

“ A rider,” replied Senator Sor¬ 
ghum, " is usually like the post¬ 
script to a woman’s letter—ap¬ 
parently an afterthought, but in 
reality the most important part of 
the communication.” 
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The Zoo that Never Was 



If, on a morning walk one day, 

A Chug should chance to meet 
you, 

Don’t be afraid, or run away, 

Or shriek—he will not eat you ! 

a a a 

Matchbox Bagatelle 

This is a splendid toy for the 
home, and will provide amusement 
for all. N 

Take nine large matchbox cases, 
and cut an opening, in the front of 
each, about five-eighths of an inch 



wide and one inch high. Gum them 
together side by side, and put 
them under slight pressure, a few 
(rooks will answer, until dry. Now 
take a strip of stout cardboard 14) 
inches long and 5 inches high. Gum 
the backs of the match-cases to 
this, and behind glue a length of 
wood about three-quarters of an 
inch square, and the structure will 
stand firmly. 


Now alrove each match-case 
place a number, as shown in the 
sketch, and the little toy is com¬ 
plete. The game can be played 
with marbles, either with or with¬ 
out a cue. • 
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PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How are Ships Coaled at Sea ? 



Sacks are drawn along an endless 
cable fixed to the masts 

>.]■ . 3 a 


" Guard 1 ” said a gentleman 
leaning out of a carriage window, 
" does this train clap at Stopham 
Junction ? ’’ 

3 0 3 

Do You Live at Sheffield? 

Sheffield comes from the word 
field, formerly spelt feld, and mean¬ 
ing a forest clearing where trees 
have been felled. Sheffield therefore 
means the “ field in the clearing.” 

3.3 3 

A fellow said to a famous 
sprinter: " I’ll race you and beat 
you if you’ll let me choose the 
course and give me a yard’s start.” 

“ Ten pounds to one that you 
don’t,” said the sprinter con¬ 
fidently. Name your course.” 

“ Up a ladder,” said the chal¬ 
lenger. 

3 - 33 . 


iWhat is Wrong in this Picture? 



The artist has drawn something that should 
not be there. Can you see what it is ? 

Answer next week 
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A Matter of Punctuation 

A Prussian scliool-inSpectoi* 
asked the burgomaster, or mayor, 
of a small town to come on a 
tour of inspection of the schools 
in the district. The burgomaster 
was not anxious to go,' and the in¬ 
spector hoard him mutter to him¬ 
self : “ What is this donkey here 

for again ? ” At the first school; 
the inspector said he would like to 
examine the children in punctua¬ 
tion. “ Oh, bother that! ” said the 
burgomaster, anxious to get 011 to 
the next school. ‘ ‘ What do commas 
and such trifles matter ? ” But 
the inspector insisted, arid writing 
a sentence on the board, he asked 
a boy to read it, which the lad did, 
as follows : “ The burgomaster 

says the inspector is a donkey.” 
Then, putting commas after the 
words burgomaster . and inspector., 
he asked another boy fo read the 
sentence, thus : “ The burgomaster, 
says the inspector, is a donkey.” 
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Is Your Name Arthur ? 

Arthur is a Celtic name meaning 
high, noble. Its Latin form is 
Arthurus. 1 h France it is Artur or 
Artus ; in Italy Arturo. 

3 3 3 

Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 

The plant represented by the 
picture was the gooseberry. 


ORDER YOUR PAPER 
FOR NEXT WEEK NOW 


Jacko Finds a Dog 

Big Brother Adolphus had a curious habit of sitting 011 a chair. 
He would pull a big armchair up in front of the fire, and sit with 
his feet on the mantelpiece, his head thrown back, and liis body 
resting on the very edge of the seat. 

“ One day he’ll come such a cropper,” said Master Jacko to 
hiniself, “ and when lie does I do hope I’ll be there to see.” 

But nothing happened; and Jacko, growing tired of waiting, ran 
out into the garden and made.friends with a strange dog. 

He was a nice sort of dog; and they had quite a good time rushing 
round and falling over each other till the dog found a bone. He was 
so interested in it that lie refused to play any more. 

“Hi! Come on!” called Jacko. 

But the dog took no notice. 

“Young beggar!" said Jacko; and lie gave the bone a kick 
that sent it flying. 

The dog darted after it; and when Jacko tried a second time 



to get it away from him, he growled so unpleasantly that Jacko 
thought it safer to let him alone for a bit. 

As lie watched him worrying lfis precious bone, an idea came 
into his head. 11c darted off to the kitchen, found another bone 
with a bit,of meat 011 it, and put it in his pocket. 

Presently he- crept back into, the room where his big brother 
was reading the paper, leading the dog on a string. lie put the 
bone under the armchair. The dog pounced on it and lay down 
with it between his paws; and Jacko tied him to the chair-leg and 
went out on tiptoe into the garden again. 

The window was open, and Jacko peeped in. The dog was 
picking his bone as good as gold. Big Brother Adolphus had dropped 
his paper and shut his eyes. 

Jacko grinned. He put his hand through the window and 
dropped something on the floor. It was a mouse ! 

As it scuttled across the floor the dog pricked up its ears, dropped 
the bone, and darted after it. 

The dog jerked the string, the string jerked the chair, and the 
next moment—there was Big Brother Adolphus sprawling on 
the floor! 

Tbe string snapped and the dog ran off ; and by the time Adolphus 
had picked himself up again there was nobody to be seen. 

How it all happened is a mystery to Adolphus to this day. . 

More of Jacko next week 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

Augustus and young Marmaduke were walking at the Zoo. 

Augustus'said to Marmaduke, “ I know what we will do: 

To Polar bears we ll offer buns, 
just in a friendly way, 

And when they try to take them,, 
we will snatch the buns away.” 

Through the bars their bands they 
put, and each hand held a bun. 

“Now,” shouted Manny, “ draw 
them back, and very quickly 
run! ” 

But they were just a little late; the 
bears had clutched their hands; 

And bears are very, very strong, 
as each boy understands. 

Their hands they couldn’t get away, 
and vain were all their screams. 

(For many, many nights they see these big bears in their dreams.) 

Longer, longer'stretched tlieif arms; they reached two'yards or more. 

Tliey had to bend them into'three to get them through the door 



The Blue-Coat Boy 

There was once a Blue-coat 
boy who wanted to be a parson. 
But the fairies at his birth must 
have twisted liis tongue, for he 
could never speak without a 
stammer, and a stammerer in 
the pulpit would never do. 

So he gave up the idea, and 
spent all his odd moments 
among his precious books. He 
devoured every book he came 
across; and although the family 
was too poor to buy him any, 
his father happened to be clerk 
to a barrister in the Temple, 
and in the rooms under his 
charge was a.very fine library to 
which the boy had access. 

They were a devoted little 
family, and they might have 
been very happy, but there was 
insanity in their blood, and 
through the sister—a gentle, 
delicate young girl—a terrible 
tragedy occurred. Quite un¬ 
conscious . of what she was 
doing, she picked up a knife 
one day, and killed her mother. 
They took her away to a place 
where she could do no further 
harm. But after.a while her rea¬ 
son returned, and the boy begged 
that she might be entrusted 
to his cure. She came back 
home again, and to her brother’s 
devotion she owed all the hap¬ 
piness she ever knew. 

Shortly after the father died, 
and the lad found himself not 
only the head of the family, but 
its main support. Through the 
influence, of his father’s old 
master he obtained ;i post in a 
Government office, which lie 
kept' all liis life. 

It was not a very happy life. 
He hated the monotony of 
the dull office routine, .and he 
hated London. But he stuck 
to it all for the sake of the two 
helpless women who were de¬ 
pendent on him—for the post 
was a sure one, and his salary 
increased every year.. 

And gradually his prospects 
brightened. He began to write; 
'and-;the tilings that his poor 
tongue refused to utter were 
told by his wonderful pen -in 
words so delightful that they 
deserve to live as long as the 
English language. 

He . had a wonderful mind 
and a delightful. personality, 
and if he had not been handi¬ 
capped by domestic troubles lie 
might have gone far. 

In his writings you see the 
man. His great, generous heart, 
his whimsical humour, his broad 
sympathies and his unfailing 
kindness, are all faithfully mir¬ 
rored in the preciousvolumes of 
letters and essays that bear liis 
name. 

There was, 
nothing bril-. 

. liant about this 
loveable little 
man, but lie 
had a rare and 
beautiful mind 
and a happy 
knack of writ¬ 
ing about the 
simple every¬ 
day things of life that has never 
been rivalled. Here is his pic¬ 
ture. Who is he ? 

The Wonder Maa Last Week was Michael Angelo 
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AEROPLANE LANDS ON A MOVING SHIP. TOP-HAT RAGE. 51-FLOOR BUILDING 



Slave-driver on the film in 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin” Play 


Black and white —A glimpse of the countryside on a glad spring day 


A Ploughboy‘8 Officer-Great building 
whose owner has just di.'d 

bee ilory on page 4 . 



Old Boys at Westminster—Great race in top hats in the playing-fields of the famous London school 
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